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The War on Typhus 





Lice, hypodermically speaking 


By BROTHER PHILOTHEUS, S.V.D. (Peking, China) 
Condensed from The Christian Family and Our Missions 


Thousands died ‘of typhus, entific forces were ready to start 
until the cure was found. The tale the campaign against typhus. 

of the fight against this dread Armed with this new weapon, 
disease is dramatic, and a typical they made the rounds of every 
missionary story. mission conducted by the Scheut 


Father J. Rutten, the ex-General Fathers, inoculating them with the 
of the Belgian Fathers of Scheut vaccine three times. 
knew the ghastly record of deaths In the ensuing year not one mis- 
that came every year from the mis-  sionary, priest or nun, came down 
sion-front in Eastern Asia, Man-_ with the fatal disease. Father Rut- 
churia, and Mongolia. In 1930 ten approached the authorities of 
Father Rutten heard that Professor _ the Catholic University of Peking, 
Rudolf Weigl, director of the In- and with their cordial approval, set 
stitute of Biology at Ludlow, had dis- up the necessary laboratory, bought 
covered an effective vaccine. He the various microbiological instru- 
traveled there, obtaned some of the ments and in June, 1931, was able 
vaccine from Professor Weigl with to turn the entire Microbiological 
the permission of the Polish Gov- Institute over to Doctors Chang and 
ernment, crossed Russia, bringing Gajdos, who have since been in 
with him into Mongolia a young charge of the preparation of the 
Hungarian physician, Dr. Stefan vaccine. 
Gajdos. Dr. Joseph Chang joined Lice have been the carriers of the 
the party, and with the addition disease since time immemorial. 
of this able bacteriologist, the sci- Father Rutten, knowing the type 

365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. July, 1937. 
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of louse which was the conductor 
of typhus, tried various methods: 
among others he suggested that 
priests when administering the last 
Sacraments, should not step on the 
kang (a fireplace flue running along 
the floor and used by the Chinese 
as a sleeping place). Instead, they 
were told to draw the sick person 
to the edge of the bed, and even 
then great care was to be exercised 
lest some of the lice be transferred 
unwittingly. 

Rev. Father Loy, S.V.D., Super- 
ior of the Kansu Mission, once re- 
lated to me that after such an 
anointing he found no fewer than 
280 lice in his clothes. Even in the 
confessional, or the classroom, in 
lodgings, inns, railway cars, car- 
riages, and ships—in fact, every- 
where in China this pest of lice 
abounds. 

Guinea pigs, rabbits, white rats, 
even monkeys, are used for experi- 
mental purposes, but for the actual 
manufacture of the vaccine, there 
is necessary the original conveyor 
of the disease: the body-louse. 

The process begins with the fat- 
tening of the lice: they are bred 
in incubators operated at a temper- 
ature of 37 degrees Centigrade, and 
when they emerge from their tiny 
eggs, on the second day, they are 
placed in receptacles (about 4x2 
inches) covered with gauze. For 
the nourishment of these lice, beg- 
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gars are employed, who, being im- 
mune through previous attacks, are 
in no danger. The small box is 
bound to the arm or leg of the beg- 
gar and thus the lice obtain suffi- 
cient nourishment. Through this 
step of the process the lice that are 
used are thus absolutely uninfected, 
being raised from the eggs, with no 
contamination possible. The next 
step is to take this full-grown louse 
and inject into it the vaccine that 
produces spotted typhus. The tech- 
nicians take the louse in small 
tweezers, and fastening the insect 
under a microscope, with the fore 
part of the body between two pieces 
of paper, inject the vaccine. A 
strong electric light and a power- 
ful magnification, plus a tiny glass 
syringe, make this process surpris- 
ingly rapid: one man can inject 
150 or more of these tiny animals 
in one hour. After four or five 
days they have produced swarms 
of bacilli in their intestines, so that 
they are most infectious. This ba- 
cilli-laden intestinal content of a 
fixed number of lice is then ground 
into a mortar for three vaccinations, 
5% carbolic acid is added to this 
and the mixture is placed in ampuls 
of one cubic centimeter. Formerly 
the number needed was from 100 
to 200 lice, but improvements have 
been made continuously in the 
process. 

Thus the originators of the dis- 
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“ 


ease must sacrifice their lives “en lessened, and even may be con- 
masse” to eradicate or lessen the sidered removed, as long as the 
scourge they convey. A menace to vaccinations are performed annu- 
missionary activity has thus been ally, and regularly. 


i *k 





BUFFALO BILL AT THE VATICAN 


It was the year when in Rome and throughout the whole 
Catholic World the golden jubilee of the illustrious Pontiff, Pope 
Leo XIII, was being celebrated, that “Buffalo Bill” took his “Wild 
West Show” to the Eternal City. Probably the most striking 
scene witnessed at the Vatican during the memorable year was 
Buffalo Bill in his Scout costume, diamonds, and long hair, and 
accompanied by 25 painted and feathered Catholic Indian war- 
riors, kneeling at the feet of the Holy Father as his Holiness 
stopped on his way to St. Peter’s to take part in the solemn cere- 
monies. Leo XIII was being borne through the Sala Clementina 
in the “sedia gestatoria.” On his head was the gorgeous gold 
and jewelled triple crown, presented to him by Kaiser William 
of Germany, and around his shoulders the heavy cloth of gold 
cope of Charlemagne. The bearers stopped at a signal from the 
Pope, and Buffalo Bill and his little company pressed forward 
and devoutly kissed the ring of the aged Pontiff. The Holy 
Father spoke pleasantly to all of them, gave them his blessing, 
and a chamberlain at his request presented each one of them 
with a jubilee medal. Buffalo Bill narrated this episode with 
evident pleasure in his published reminiscences. 


Pittsburgh Observer. 














Ostensibly—The Press 


By VINCENT BURKE 
Condensed from The Xaverian 


JuSt before the World War, an 
American financier explained on the 
witness stand that there are really 
two reasons for everything: the rea- 
son made known to the public, and 
the real reason. The former is gen- 
erally intended for mass consump- 
tion; the latter is a delicacy reserved 
for more educated palates. 

Beyond all other agencies of com- 
munication the press must constant- 
ly be analyzed in order to extract 
the real from the ostensible. All 
lines of endeavor are at some stage 
in their development mirrored or 
caricatured in print. Real reasons 
may be subdued. The reader’s sense 
of values, his deep interest and solid 
information must be the microscope 
to determine the potency of the 
things that appear little in print. 
For real reasons are always there, 
if only in the intensely significant 
space between the lines. 

If stockholders are not allowed to 
inspect the company’s books, is such 
a practice more to help the directors 
or to protect the firm against rival 
companies? 

The non-publication of income 
tax payments—is it to prevent rob- 
beries, or primarily to hide the rich 
man’s methods of tax evasion 
through ownership of tax-exempt 






How the villain smiles 


securities or counterfeit loss sales? 

Is proxy voting in corporations 
only ostensibly for the convenience 
of busy or distant stockholders but 
really for the centralization of a 
small committee’s control over other 
people’s money? 

In international affairs, does the 
bigger nation invade and vanquish 
the weaker for some altruistic pur- 
pose? Or is the real reason a plain 
and simple grab for wealth in the 
shape of fertile land, good crops, oil 
and minerals, the immediate push 
behind the grab coming from a few 
powerful men interested in an in- 
ternational steal? Does the invader 
want to put down banditry or to 
get oil for its own industrial and 
military development? Does the 
peace mission get its zeal from a 
noble spiritual vision or from the ill- 
concealed greed for fabulous profits 
in new trade agreements supposedly 
incidental to peace negotiations? 

Can we say that many charity 
foundations are ostensibly described 
in newspapers as being formed to 
help the unfortunate, and that it is 
only accidental that rich benefactors 
still control the disbursement of the 
foundations’ wealth without having 
to pay any more income tax? 

Finally, is the primary purpose 


Xaverian College, Silver Spring, Md. July, 1937. 
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of a commercial publication to tell 
the truth or to make money, even 
if it has to sell its editorial columns 
to keep its head up? 

If these things seem obvious, why 
are most people victimized daily? 
The answer is that they don’t real- 
ize the power of the press depends 
on its subtlety and indirection. 

The strongest accusation against 
the press is not that it keeps the 
people in ignorance, but rather that 
it deliberately misinforms. It would 
be better for people not to know 
anything about some things than 
to have an utterly wrong under- 
standing of them. 

To spread and perpetuate a false 
view, simply sloganize it. Most 
newspaper readers will accept any 
sophism provided it can be reduced 
to a slogan. Hence the playing up 
of such slogans makes unnecessary 
any lengthy campaign of deceit. 
The papers are slow to point out 
the falsity of slogans that have value 
to powerful interests. 

Nobody doubts that the primary 
purpose of a newspaper is to make 
money for the owners. Its highest 
purpose, to pass on facts of current 
importance to the readers, is second- 
ary and for the most part subservi- 
ent to the wishes of its advertisers. 

The control of policy is easily 
traced. The interesting fact is not 
the commonplace that the large ad- 
vertisers dictate the paper’s editorial 


attitude. It is much more signifi- 
cant that both the business manager 
of the newspaper and the advertis- 
ing managers of the department 
stores must struggle to keep step 
with the unpredictable tune played 
by the banker down the street. Usu- 
ally the paper is owned directly by 
the bankers. Otherwise the adver- 
tisers are told to boycott this or that 
paper on occasion. A department 
store advertising manager will place 
his advertising in another paper if 
the bankers who control the credit 
extended to his store simply make 
known their wishes. 

This financial control today is ob- 
vious to all intelligent readers. But 
its significance as a corrupting in- 
fluence is appreciated by few. 

Historically, the following excerpt 
of a letter written in 1877 is worth 
noting. It was sent from 248 Broad- 
way, New York City, by Mr. James 
Buel, Secretary for the Associated 
Bankers of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, to members of their 
Association: 

“Dear Sir: It is advisable to do 
all in your power to sustain such 
prominent daily and weekly news- 
papers, specially the agricultural and 
religious press, as will oppose the 
greenback issue of paper money, 
and that you also withhold patron- 
age from all applicants who are not 
willing to oppose the government 
issue of money. 
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“Let the government issue the 
coin and the banks issue the paper 
money of the country, for then we 
can better protect each other. To 
repeal the act creating bank notes, 
or to restore to circulation the gov- 
ernment issue of money, will be to 
provide the people with money, and 
will therefore seriously affect our 
individual profits as bankers and 
leaders. 

“See your Congressman and en- 
gage him to support our interests, 
that we may control legislation.” 

All that of course has reference to 
control of newspaper policy and 
control of the American Congress. 
Today such control exists in the 
highest degree, as any newspaper- 
man will testify. 

As for the use of the above-men- 
tioned religious press, for purposes 
of spreading false notions, it may 
be said that such control is less easi- 
ly gained. First, a religious paper 
or magazine has the support of 


small independent advertisers who 
don’t have bankers telling them 
what advertising mediums to favor 
or ignore. Secondly, the editors, 
generally speaking, are not so in- 
clined to accept direct favors from 
the banking fraternity who culti- 
vate editors of other organs of 
opinion. 

However, it is possible for these 
men who greedily desire to control 
the policy of all periodicals, to assist 
writers who will at every opportun- 
ity interpret events to the religious 
press readers in the approved way. 
There is plenty of evidence that 
some editors and many readers have 
been thus imposed upon. 

Today the Catholic Press, because 
of the integrity and increasing 
watchfulness of its editors, and be- 
cause of its freedom from financial 
domination, has the greatest oppor- 
tunity to serve the nation. It can 
and does print facts that are deleted 
from the kept press. 





ARMS AND THE MAN 


Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott, a retired British general, whose great-great- 
grandfather shaped air castles and some unwelcame class assignments for 
you in “Lady of the Lake” and “Ivanhoe,” has just returned from a 
3,000-mile tour of Spain. According to him “the champion of Christianity 
against Communism in Western Europe is Franco.” He teils us the White 
armies are not what the newspapers tell you, composed of blood-thirsty 
Moors but of patriotic Spaniards, opposing an invasion of a terrorist 


mob, Communist dominated. 





Franciscan Herald (Aug. 1937). 























Gemini in Hollywood 


The Star Twins 


By SEVERIN LAMPING, O.F.M. 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


Twins remain interesting to 
modern man despite the loss of 
wonder and superstition regarding 
their origin. As they formerly 
served as objects of legends, myths 
and superstitions, they now figure 
in art, literature, humor, and last 
but not least, as the twin stars of 
Hollywood, Billy and Bobby Mauch, 
in the movies. Before, however, we 
occupy ourselves with these extra- 
ordinary twins of cinema, a few 
general observations in respect to 
twins will not be amiss. Perhaps 
what follows will even be news to 
many. 

One birth out of about every 93 
is a twin birth. That is to say, one 
individual out of every 45 to 47 is 
of twin origin. 

Most people make no distinction 
whatever between twins and twins, 
though there exists a marked differ- 
ence between fraternal and identical 
twins. Fraternal twins may or may 
not be of the same sex and their 
degree of resemblance or disparity 
varies very widely, whilst identical 
twins, which occur but once in ap- 
proximately 300 births, are always 
of the same sex and closely resemble 
each other in features, size, color 
of eyes and hair, and other bodily 
characteristics. 


Still, there are no identical twins 
in the sense that at birth two indi- 
viduals are true duplicates of each 
other. Several recent experiments 
on twins all tend to show that iden- 
tical twins, meaning by that ex- 
pression two individuals who essen- 
tially duplicate each other mentally 
and physically, do not exist. God 
never repeats himself. Just as there 
are no two flowers or snowflakes 
alike, so also no two persons are 
exact replicas of each other. All cre- 
ated things are and remain match- 
less and unparalleled. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, 
there is also no evidence which 
warrants the assumption that twins 
are intellectually handicapped. 
Nevertheless, this fact does not dis- 
pel a deep-set public opinion that 
usually one individual of human 
twins is stronger, healthier, and 
more energetic than the other mem- 
ber of the pair. And this prevail- 
ing view seems to be founded on 
facts, for there are considerable data 
showing that during pregnancy one 
twin may harm the other, to some 
extent at least. Here lies probably 
the deepest reason why the legends 
discriminate against the famed twins 
of antiquity by making one of them 
mortal and the other immortal. 


1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sept., 1937. 
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It is also worthy of note that 
left-handedness is closely associated 
with twinning. Dr. Lauterbach 
found at least 19% of his twins 
had one left-handed member, 
though left-handedness is found in 
only about 4% of the population 
otherwise. Left-handedness is six 
times as frequent among twins as 
in the population at large. 

For these manifold reasons twins 
belong to the amusing oddities in 
life. To be sure, it may not always 
be “funny” to be a twin, to hear 
those oft-repeated words of dad and 
mother: “Don’t they look alike?” 
“Can you tell them apart?” “Guess 
who’s who!”—not to mention all 
the other involuntary and embar- 
rassing mix-ups that twins are heir 
to. 

The study of identical twins, in 
particular of their behavior under 
different environments, has thrown 
much light on the complex problem 
of heredity. American and German 
doctors have independently of each 
other reached the conclusion that 
heredity or the “factor of birth” is 
far more powerful in determining 
the growth and development of the 
individual than environment influ- 
ences. 

All that can be said of identical 
twins, of their similarity in physique 
and character, is applicable to the 
twin stars, Billy and Bobby Mauch 
(pronounced Mauk). One glance at 
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the faces of these two handsome 
young gentlemen will suffice to con- 
vince the reader of their “identity.” 
Useless to say, they have been more 
than once a case of “mistaken iden- 
tity” for the personnel of the Holly- 
wood studios. At one time they 
even planned to put one over on 
the director, but both got cold feet 
before they could carry out their 
plans. Boys will be boys and—twins 
will be twins. 

The Mauch twins are normal 
boys. Both love to swim, ride horse- 
back, bicycle, play tennis, box, roller 
skate, dabble in stamp collecting 
and photography, and show keen 
understanding of their chemistry 
set. They are 5 feet, 1 inch tall and 
weigh 105 pounds. Both look alike 
and speak alike. Both have the 
same brown eyes, the same clear 
soprano voice and the same hand- 
writing. Both are above average in 
intelligence and show the same 
dramatic talent. Both have also the 
same likings and ambitions and are 
equally attached to each other. Yet 
in one thing they do differ: Billy 
is left-handed, but even this fact 


does not make them less twinlike, 


-since, as we have seen, lefthanded- 


ness is often the characteristic of 
genuine twins. 

Billy and Bobby Mauch were 
born July 6, 1924, in Peoria, Illi- 
nois, where they spent their early 
years. Mr. Mauch is of German 
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and Mrs. Mauch of Irish descent. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that Mrs. Mauch as well as her 
mother and grandmother were also 
twins. When the twins were seven 
years old Mr. Mauch was trans- 
ferred to New York. Here the boys 
attended the St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tine School in the Bronx, sang in 
the church choir and served as altar 
boys. 

In New York they auditioned for 
radio work and after having appear- 
ed on many programs were con- 
tracted by the Warner Brothers, 
who were just looking for a boy 
to play young Anthony Adverse. 
The fact that they were not only 
twins, but talented twins, made 
them quite popular even at that 
time. 

Naturally, their great success in 
the movies was not due to their 
talents alone. Their career demand- 
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ed very hard work of them. Their 
father, Mr. F. Mauch, writes me: 
“It has not been an easy climb for 
them and they have had to work 
hard, taking tap dancing lessons, 
and working when they would have 
liked to play ball. They have a 
private tutor on the studio set with 
them at all times and have to get 
at least three hours schooling a day, 
whether they are working in a pic- 
ture or not. You can appreciate 
that it is a hard task to learn script 
for a picture and do school work 
in between scenes.” 

The twins played jointly for the 
first time in “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” a very pleasing production 
based on the familiar Mark Twain 
novel. The film has been subse- 
quently given a very high rating 
and the twin stars, Billy and Bobby, 
shine brighter than ever in the firm- 
ament of movieland. 





ARTISTS WHISPER 


At a concert in Detroit, quarters were decidedly cramped and Madame 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the soloist, had to make her entrance from 
the rear, down through the orchestra with its maze of music stands. All 
went well till she came to the orchestra, where her familiarly large pro- 
portions began knocking over music racks. 


“Go sideways, Madame,” hissed Conductor Gabrilowitsch in an ex- 


cited stage whisper. 


Ernestine wrinkled her brow, gave a puzzled look from right to 
left, and called back to the conductor in a hoarse whisper, “Mein Gott, 


I have no sideways!” 





The Cockle Bur. 








To Utah—By Hand 


The Diary of Twiss Bermingham 
Edited by Samuel Taylor Moore 


Condensed from The American Legion Magazine 


All but forgotten in the colorful 
history of the West is the story of 
the Hanhdcart Settlers. 

Between two and three thousand 
Mormon immigrants toiled 1,500 
miles, pushing and pulling two- 
wheeled carts laden with all their 
worldly possessions, the aged and 
children trudging after, across 
scorching summer prairie, up the 
barren slopes of the Continental 
Divide, over rough mountain trails, 
from the railroad terminus in Iowa 
City to Zion, now Salt Lake City. 

Five handcar trains, numbering 
roughly 400 persons each, began the 
journey in the summer of 1856, 
averaging over four months on the 
trail. Starting late, the last two 
trains did not reach the mountains 
until after winter weather had set 
in. Sixty-seven of 400 pioneers died 
from starvation, exhaustion, disease 
and cold. In a single night 15 froze 
to death. Their handcarts had to 
be abandoned in the deep snows, 
and the story of how a score of men 
left behind to guard the carts sur- 
vived until spring is an epic not to 
be duplicated except in the history 
of Polar exploration. 

The handcart idea was born in 
the brain of Brigham Young. Suc- 

15 W. 48th St., New 


ceeding to the presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints in 1847, he lost no time 
in stimulating the emigration of 
European converts. Mormon mis- 
sionaries had been busy in Europe 
and as far away as India since 1837, 
but it is doubtful whether in the 
13 years up to 1850 more than a 
few thousand foreign converts had 
joined. Between 1850 and 1887 
Mormon immigrants totaled 85,000. 

This great influx was made pos- 
sible by the creation of a Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Company where- 
by for as little as $50 ($5 down pay- 
ment) the convert was transported 
from Liverpool to Salt Lake City. 
In 1855 the railroad was opened as 
far west as Iowa City, then the 
capital of Iowa. By combining the 
use of railroad and handcarts Brig- 
ham Young saw an opportunity to 
reduce transportation costs to $45 a 
person. 

Some handcarts were built in St. 
Louis, some in Chicago, and some 
by Mormon artisans at Iowa City. 
Lacking uniformity of materials and 
workmanship, the staunchness of 
the carts varied. Wooden axles wore 
out, wheels fell apart. Many broke 
down beyond repair. Most had to 


York City. July, 1937. 
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be patched constantly along the 
trail, using buffalo hide, metal from 
cooking utensils—whatever human 
ingenuity could devise. Although 
quality varied, in appearance the 
carts were of a pattern, being fitted 
with twin shafts five feet long with 
crossbar at the end of the shafts so 
that they might either be pulled 
horse-fashion or pushed. Each cart 
weighed about 60 pounds and car- 
ried from 100 pounds of baggage 
upward. Although normally the 
weight would dwindle as food sup- 
plies were consumed, frequently 
there was added the extra weight of 
tired children. Five persons were 
assigned to each cart, but because 
of women, children, aged, weak 
and infirm, in general one able- 
bodied man or woman was left to 
draw each vehicle. Assigned to each 
train went a covered wagon drawn 
by three yokes of oxen carrying 
tents and luggage, limited to 17 
pounds per person. A small herd 
of milk cows completed the travel- 
ing organization. 

The emigrants were from the 
poorer classes of England and North 
Europe, predominantly from the 
British Isles, where life for indus- 
trial workers, miners, farmers and 
artisans was a grinding struggle for 
the most meager existence. 

In training, education and back- 
ground, Twiss Bermingham was 
far above the average Mormon con- 


vert. A graduate of the University 
of Dublin, a Protestant, he had serv- 
ed as private secretary to a British 
official. Unattracted by the dull 
routine of government service, am- 
bitious for his growing family, he 
staked his limited capital on this 
venture in the New World, at the 
age of twenty-four. His diary is 
here published for the first time. 

Iowa City, Iowa, June 11th: Left 
town with handcarts. 

June 12: Travelled 12 miles. Very 
hot day and windy. The dust flew 
so thick that we could not see each 
other one yard. Before we left, I 
was appointed President of a tent. 
This day: was so very severe that 
Brother Laurenson and myself de- 
termined on returning to Iowa City 
to try to procure a team to go 
through with. 

June 13: Left the camp and paid 
$5 to a teamster to take us back. 
Arrived at Iowa City at 8 o'clock. 
Saw Brother Ferguson at the camp 
who encouraged me to follow the 
company. 

June 14: Overtook the company 
at Little Bear Creek, 36 miles from 
Iowa City. 

June 16: Started at 7 o'clock. Trav- 
elled 15 miles. Day very hot. Bro. 
Laurenson fainted under his cart. 

June 21: Started at 7:30. Camped 
at South Skunk Creek. Travelled 
14 miles. A child died this morning 
and was buried under a tree. 
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June 28: Started at 6:30 o'clock. 
Camped at Turkey Grove. 10% 
miles. This day Brother Arthur 
stopped at a Town, himself and his 
family, as he could not draw his 
handcart any further. 

July 1: Started at 8. Camped at 
the head of Turkey Creek. 14 miles. 
Very tired. A boy, 8 years old, lost 
on the road, son of Brother Parker. 
Storm, thunder and lightning raged 
fearfully all night. Blew up part of 
our tent and wet all our clothes 
through. Lay all night in our wet 
clothes until morning with the 
water running under us in streams. 

July 2: Three of the Brethren 
started in search of the boy. Just 
returned but found no trace of him. 
Remained all day encamped. 

July 4: Started at 6 o'clock and 
travelled 22 miles. Camped on Sil- 
ver Creek. One of the brethren shot 
a tame elk for which he had to pay 
$50—rather an expensive shot. 

July 6 Sunday: All day in camp. 
Brother Parker returned to the camp 
this morning having found his boy, 
whom he brought with him. The 
boy slept all night under a tree in 
the forest. The next morning he 
made his way to a farmer’s house, 
some nine miles distant. 

July 8: This day we travelled 
through a beautiful country and 
passed Council Bluffs, which put 
me in mind of the mountains of 
Killarney, Ireland. We saw the 
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place where a great number of the 
Saints were driven from in 1848, 
and the little graveyard with many 
of the crude tombstones, on which 
one could scarcely read the names 
of some of our brethren who had 
fallen, perhaps by the hand of some 
ruffians. 

July 10: Went to work myself to 
dig a well, but was only employed 
for one day for which I got $2. I 
was not sorry that the job was fin- 
ished as my hands were in one 
flake of blisters. 

July 11: Went to Omaha to get a 
glass in my watch and went after- 
wards about two miles further on to 
see Sister Brannigan who was sew- 
ing at a farmer’s house for $3 per 
week and her board. On way I 
met with a camp of Indians, they 
speak but very little English. They 
were very friendly. 

July 26: Crossed Elkhorn River 

by means of a very roughly con- 
structed ferry. For the conveyance 
of us over, the company had to pay 
$6. Travelled 15 miles without any 
water until we came to the Platte 
River, where the water was a joyful 
sight to many. 
_ July 28: Rather weak this morn- 
ing and terribly annoyed by two 
boils, one on my jaw about as big 
as pigeon egg and another on the 
calf of my leg which torments me 
very much when drawing the hand- 
cart. 
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July 31: Left Loup-fork and trav- 
elled 20 miles without water. I was 
so exhausted with my sores and the 
labor of pulling that I was obliged 
to lie down for a few hours after 
arriving in camp. 

August 2: Sunday: Started at 5 
o'clock without any breakfast and 
had to pull the carts through 6 
miles of heavy sand. Some places 
the wheels were up to the boxes and 
I was so weak from thirst and hun- 
ger and being exhausted with the 
pain of the boils that I was obliged 
to lie down several times, and many 
others had to do the same. Some 
fell down. I was very much grieved 
today, so much so that I thought 
my heart would burst—sick—and 
poor Kate—at the same time— 
crawling on her hands and knees, 
and the children crying with hun 
ger and fatigue. 

August 13: Started out at 10 
o’clock and Kate was obliged to 
travel all day without a shift and 
nothing on but a shawl and petti- 
coat and those half wet. 

August 16: Started this morning 
before breakfast at 4 o'clock. This 
morning an old woman belonging 
to our company was bitten by a 
rattlesnake in the leg and before 
half an hour her leg swelled to four 
times its thickness. She was admin- 
istered to by the Elders and we 
started again, but unfortunately as 
we were starting another old 
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woman was run over by one of the 
wagons. 

August 24: Sunday: Camped all 
day at Chimney Rock. Spent the 
day mending my clothes and baking 
and cooking while Kate was wash- 
ing and mending the children’s 
clothes. On the 22nd while we 
were on the road travelling, we 
were overtaken by a very heavy 
thunderstorm which wet us all to 
the skin. 

September 4: Crossed Muddy 
Creek and late in the evening ford- 
ed the Platte again for the last time. 
For five days we were not in camp 
for an hour after night and we were 
always up at daybreak preparing to 
start at 5. We met the wagons at 
Deer Creek which were sent with 
flour from the Valley to meet us. 
There were 5 wagons, one for each 
Company. 

September 5: Very wet today. 
Could not start, it rained so much. 
Snow four feet deep on the moun- 
tains all around us. 

September 21: From the 5th to 
the 21st, nothing particular occur- 
red save the meeting of some 
wagons of flour from the valley for 
which we will have to pay at the 
rate of 18c a pound when we get 
to the city. Conduct of the men 
from the Valley who came to meet 
us was disgraceful. We are now 113 
miles from the city. 

Salt Lake City was a disappoint- 
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ment to Twiss Bermingham and his 
family. The following year he 
apostacized and returned to Flor- 
ence, Nebraska, where he welcomed 
the post as school teacher which the 
previous summer he “of course 
knew better” than to take. 

From Florence the growing fam- 
ily moved to Boston and later to 


New York City, where it prospered 
far above the average. 

Four of his grandsons wore the 
United States uniform in the World 
War. One of them, Rutledge B. 
Barry, who supplied the diary, was 
a first lieutenant in the 93rd Aero 
Squadron of the Third Pursuit 
Group. 


+ + + 




















JULIAN AND THE NAZIS 


Julian, the Apostate’s campaign against Christianity bears some interesting 
resemblances to the Nazi policy of today. 

Akin to Nazi conceptions is Julian’s philosophy of history which he 
claimed to derive from Plato. Each nation, with its special and durable 
character, is a realization in the sensible world of a pre-existent type which 
he personified and described as the exclusive god of that nation. He is, 
therefore, opposed to all innovation and international tendencies and finds 
in Christianity, with its doctrine of progress and its supra-national character, 
the deadliest foe of both religion and patriotism as he conceived them. 


Like Alfred Rosenberg, he bent all his endeavours to the foundation of a 
new pagan National Church which should displace the hated organization 
of the Galileans. And finally, in common with the Nazis in general, he 
avoided open persecution of the Christians for the subtler methods of vilifi- 
cation and deprivation of livelihood. Christian schoolmasters and professors 
of rhetoric and medicine were forbidden by law to teach or practice and 
the Praetorian Guard, the Army, the legal profession and the Civil Service 
were all successively barred to Christian aspirants. Even Ammianus, the 
pagan historian and Julian’s admirer, deplored the bigotry and malice of 
his attack on the Christian Schools. Very likely Julian never used the 
words, “Galilean, thou hast conquered!” which have been attributed to him, 
but they were at least an inspired invention and form the perfect comment 
on his tragic existence. A Catholic may feel confident that he was not the 
last of Christ’s antagonists to find them his epitaph. “What is the Carpen- 
ter’s Son doing now?” asked the pagan rhetorician sarcastically. “He is 
making a coffin,” answered the Christian. 


(Condensed from the Tablet, 39 Paternoster Row, London, Eng. July, 1937) 















































Shall we throw out the baby with the bath? 


Someone has made a bid for 
fame by giving the evolution of the 
currently popular “Miraculous 
Medal Devotion.” He proposes the 
following thesis. First, we had the 
cult of the “Vigil Lighters,” so ap- 
pealing to those whose emotions 
were aroused and whose minds 
were filled with rosy thoughts at a 
blazing busy-signal, reminding God, 
in a gently reproving way, that 
poor old Jones was still waiting 
patiently to win the Sweepstakes. 
The second step in the development 
towards sure-fire results from Heav- 
en was the “Chain-letter Prayer.” 
You know, those tattered pieces of 
paper which you saw in the pew in 
front of you and which you peeked 
at curiously. Do you recall the 
queer, prickly feeling you experi- 
enced when you came to the very 
euphonious, but  jitter-begetting 
maledictions poured on your head 
if you failed to “make ten copies of 
this prayer (complete with curses) 
and leave them in ten churches”? 
Then, comes the Miraculous Medal 
Devotion! 

Now, such an evolution warrants 
investigation, even though it be 
only to satisfy our curiosity. 

Of course, the Church recognizes 
the appeal of externals as helps to 


Bingo Novena 


By KEVIN KAHY 
Condensed from The Cowl 


devotion; or else she would not have 
approved the Sacramentals, like 
Holy Water and Blessed Palm. In 
such a spirit the vigil lights are per- 
mitted and approved; for in many 
cases they supply at small cost the 
yearning to decorate God’s altar and 
thus show Him some outward sign 
of their love. Even though, in some 
instances, the candles are looked on 
much the same as spiritual rabbits’ 
feet, on the whole, they serve a very 
fine purpose. A small offering to 
God from the heart, via the pocket 
or purse, and love is expressed and 
petition made in a concrete way. 
So I think that we can safely say 
that the vigil-lighters did not give 
impetus to the second step in the 
evolution, the chain prayers. 
These poor people, like the girl 
in the gilded cage, are more to be 
pitied than scorned. They are un- 
doubtedly wrong, but, somehow, I 
feel that God smiled at the benight- 
ed authors and authoresses of these 
spiritual holdups. He smiled sadly, 
of course, but still, He smiled. They 
reveal, at least, a trust in God, 
which might well put us to shame; 
and if their means were not of the 
best, let God be the judge. I do 
confess that it is a great relief to be 
rid of that chilly feeling which the 
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very sight of a scrap of paper in 
church used to conjure up. 

All of which brings us to the 
Miraculous Medal Devotion. And 
here our evolutionist would have 
us arrive, as by a logical process, 
from vigil lighters and chain pray- 
ers. The Miraculous Medal Novena 
is the greatest triumph of religious 
mumbo-jumbo, claims our cynical 
friend. Whereas, comparatively few 
people composed the initial and pro- 
gressive stages of fanaticism, their 
successors run into the millions. 
Every Monday evening, in churches 
all over New York, New Jersey and 
points west, there gather thousands 
of devotees of this new game of 
Spiritual Bingo. 

The rules of the game are simple. 
On any Monday night (the Novena 
is perpetual), you go to your neigh- 
boring church. After procuring a 
small paper-covered Manual, and a 
Miraculous Medal, you join the 
other players. The services consist 
of special prayers to Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, hymns in her 
honor, short sermon and Benedic- 
tion, followed by enrollment in the 
Miraculous Medal. All one needs 
to do is to join in the prayers, mak- 
ing a note of your own special re- 
quest as you go along. You attend 
the services for nine consecutive 
Mondays and there you are! If you 
don’t get what you want the first 
time, try again. And to keep you 
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interested they read out the win- 
ners at each service: John acknowl- 
edges with thanks that he has found 
employment; Mary is grateful for 
the return of a wayward son; Katie 
found a sum of money that was 
lost; etc., just enough to keep you 
on your toes expecting to be the 
next to cry “Bingo,” and hurry 
home with your prize. 

Well, it is high time to set fire 
to such a crop of chaff. Our evolu- 
tionist has sown much cockle; so 
much, in fact, that he has lost sight 
of all the good. That the above 
version of Our Lady’s own No- 
vena, if not blasphemous, is, at least, 
nauseous to any right thinking man 
goes without saying. It hardly 
seems worth while plunging into it 
in order to garner our grain of 
truth; but we'll try. 

Some there are who say that 
many of those who make the No- 
vena are not too clear concerning 
what they are doing. But, is such 
a condition sufficient reason for dis- 
continuing the service? It is an un- 
truth to assert that nine-tenths of 
those who make the Novena are 
fanatical in their devotion; it is 
very probable, on the contrary, that 


‘the number of those who have a 


false idea of the Novena is not 
above one-twentieth. Indeed, this is 
small enough, but it is the grain of 
truth for which we are seeking! 
Certainly, an effort should be made 
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to clean up this speck on Mary’s 
shield, for the shield’s sake and for 
the people’s sake. We should do 
all in our power to prevent the 
spread of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion. However, there is no need to 
condemn the entire devotion for 
this one small fault. 

For the majority of those making 
the Novena there is nothing to be 
said except what we may say in the 
way of praise. They are following 
the truth and know what they are 
doing. That thin, small woman 
who sings the hymns in a high, 
nasal twang may not know the the- 
ological aspects of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. She 
merely loves Our Lady. That stout, 
old man who drops his cane during 
the services may not know that it 
is a physical impossibility for him 
to be cured but he has Faith. The 
group of giggling girls may not 
know that God is Infinite and, as 
such, is far above us. They only 
believe that He listens to their 
humble prayers. That grey-haired 
mother who has promised to make 
the Novena again, if her son gives 
up a life of sin, does not know that 
God does not make contracts. She 
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has only a simple trust in Him and 
a true sense of the power of the 
Mother of God. If this is mum- 
mery, fanaticism, ignorance or su- 
perstition, give us more of it! 

If such mumbo-jumbo can bring 
to churches, young and old, healthy 
and feeble men and women, boys 
and girls, then I am for mumbo- 
jumbo. What if a few are disillu- 
sioned, or if a few “intellectual 
Catholics” are disgusted. What is 
that when many who formerly nod- 
ded to Christ on Sunday morning 
now pay a weekly visit to Him and 
His Blessed Mother? 

And so I hope that the Miracu- 
lous Medal devotees may increase 
and cover the earth. Let that old 
woman’s high voice keep singing 
hymns in an off-key; let young 
Billie meet May after the services; 
let hope in time of despair grow 
more hardy; let faith blossom amid 
brambles of cynicism and scepticism. 
But let them continue to honor 
Jesus and Mary in their own way; 
let them clasp their medals and 
mumble the Latin responses to the 
Benediction; let them. But who 
would stop Mary’s children from 
running to her arms! 


Instead of the Puritans landing on Plymouth Rock 
(Said Jo Davidson, the delightful sculptor) 
How much pleasanter this country would have been 


If Plymouth Rock 


Had landed on the Puritans. 


Christopher Morley. 








Enter the Devil 


By MEINRAD HOFFMAN, OS. 


Condensed from The Grail 


Bad thoughts come from our 
moving picture machine, our 
spiritual bill boards, our central 
telephone system, our automatic 
television apparatus, our regen- 
erative set. 


What scientist would not envy 
the man who could produce a 
machine which would combine all 
the latest electrical inventions into 
one? Our faith tells us that all the 
wonderful things of earth are but 
patterns of divine wonders, and per- 
haps we can even find something 
on earth which actually is a com- 
bination of all the grandeurs of 
physical mechanics. 

Look at the human body! Those 
eyes have a perfection which is su- 
perior to any camera; the focusing 
powers of the human lens can take 
in a range of distances which sci- 
ence has not succeeded in impart- 
ing to lenses of its making. The 
child sees combinations with its 
imagination which a skilled artist 
could never draw. By a combina- 
tion of the eyes and phantasy, we 
reproduce pictures so vivid that we 
almost have to pinch ourselves to 
realize that they do not actually 
exist. Man, too is so capable of 
making regenerative sets that he re- 
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Mechanics of deviltry 


produces a body quite similar to 
his own, destined to become a 
temple of God. 

It is from such grandeurs of our 
ego that the enemy of our souls 
brings forth bad thoughts. The eyes 
are the windows of the soul, and 
through these windows, pictures 
are placed upon our bodily film- 
reels which flash them back into 
the thoughts on almost any occa- 
sion. 

Frequently pictures of kissing, 
embracing, dancing, and former 
occasions of sin press man so that 
the flesh seems to engulf the spirit! 

Confessors can tell of the baneful 
effects of immodesties displayed up- 
on our advertising signs. Print and 
picture seem to leave an indelible 
mark upon the memory. These 
mental impressions quickly return 
when such factors as idleness, in- 
digestion, nervousness, lack of clean- 
liness, prolonged sitting or stand- 
ing, spanking, and petting become 
the artists which help to repaint 
the pictures. 

But of all the causes of impure 


‘ thoughts, our bodily telephone sys- 


tem is the worst offender. Think of 
the quick mental response received 
when someone touches the object 
of his affections. Impurities per- 
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formed upon the body lead the 
mind into bad thoughts. Skin dis- 
eases, too, stimulate the nervous 
system, which has closely connected 
the thoughts of impurity with 
touch. 

The fourth cause for such 
thoughts, the imagination, is so 
powerful in remaking sense impres- 
sions that it can be compared to a 
television apparatus. This machine 
needs fuel and if we do not feed it 
with good and edifying things, it 
soon suggests sensations which cater 
to the lusts of the flesh. 

And now for the regenerative 
set. Anyone who has dealt with 
adolescence knows that a very great 
change comes over boys and girls 
in the early teens. Nature begins 
to become aware of its powers of 
reproduction and what a cavalcade 
of thoughts goes through the mind 
of youth. The young man or wom- 


an should know that the more sex 
vitality he has, the greater are his 
capabilities. Self-control must be 
wisely and prudently counseled, and 
then, from a dangerous enemy to 
purity, this regenerative set will 
prove to be a wonderful source of 
good. 

Indeed, we need to have our won- 
derful machine of body and soul in 
working condition, and ideals are 
the oil which will make it run for 
God and eternity. The saints are 
eloquent when they speak of the 
glories of purity and when we see 
that we may become like the Bless- 
ed Virgin in the virtue which she 
valued more than becoming the 
Mother of God, we are willing to 
fight the battle about which St. 
Bernard says, “The martyrdom of 
blood appears more cruel, but it is 
less painful in duration than the 
martyrdom of chastity.” 
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SAINT’S HUMOR 


Brother Juan de la Miseria painted the portrait of St. Theresa of Avila. 
Brother Juan was a phenomenon which every religious order seems to 
produce, both before his time and since; I mean he had “a talent for art, 
or thought he had, or was supposed by others to have, and insisted upon 
displaying it. And when poor St. Theresa gazed upon Brother Juan’s pro- 
duction, she said, “May God forgive him for making me so ugly!” And 
the exclamation is priceless. In it we may read the woman in the saint, 
and all her books are nothing other than that—the marvelous exposition of 
the progress of a most human and passionate soul through all the dangers 
and difficulties of human life, upward to the peaks of an almost unexampled 
sanctity—Michael Williams in America (Nov. 15, 1919.) 


” 

















John Brophy Speaks 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


Communism in the CIO 
seems to be the question of the 
hour, so we fired away, “Mr. Bro- 
phy, are there any Communists in 
the CIO?” 

“Certainly there are Communists 
in the CIO. How could it be other- 
wise?” 

“Why, what do you mean, Mr. 
Brophy?” We parried. 

“When the CIO organizes the 
workers in a factory or an industry, 
it wants to get every worker in that 
factory or industry. It organizes 
workers, not Communists, or Cath- 
olics, or Republicans.” 

“But suppose a Communist were 
to stir up class war, to preach athe- 
istic Communism to other CIO 
workers. Would you do anything 
about it?” 

“So long as a Communist accepts 
our program,” replied Mr. Brophy, 
“he is not a Communist to us; he 
is a worker. When his conduct is 
inimical to the good of the CIO, 
then he is disciplined by the or- 
ganization just as we would dis- 


cipline any other unruly member.” 


“Tell me, Mr. Brophy,” we ask- 
ed, going off on a new track, “what 
about Catholics in the CIO? I am 
told that they form a considerable 
part of your organization.” 


An Interview 


“That is perfectly true,” replied 
this little man. “In fact, Catholics 
form a very large portion of the 
CIO. In the United Mine* Workers 
of America, our largest single or- 
ganization, they are by far the 
majority in most districts. Catho- 
lics lead many locals. Many Catho- 
lics are officials of the Mine Work- 


ers 

“Well, then, Mr. Brophy,” we 
continued, “you have nothing to 
fear from the Communists if the 
Catholics are so powerful.” 

His eyes flashed. He was on his 
feet in an instant. That quiet man 
was a fighter. 

“Right, we do not fear the Com- 
munists. But we do fear the apathy 
of Catholics. I think it is a shame 
that one Comunist, not afraid to 
speak, draws as much attention as 
100 or so Catholics. No, we Cath- 
olics in the CIO have nothing to 
fear from Communists, so long as 
we practice the principles of the 
labor Encyclicals.” 

His tone electrified us. Evidently 
the man was militantly Catholic. 

“Mr. Brophy,” we asked, “does 
your Catholic faith play a great part 
in your life and business?” 

Relaxing and settling back in his 
chair, Brophy replied, “When I was 
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twelve years of age, my formal edu- 
cation ceased. What little educa- 
tion I received from that time for- 
ward I received from priests who 
were zealous enough to come into 
our community and teach us the 
elements of our religion. I love my 
religion. I have striven hard to 
know it. And today, after a strenu- 
ous life, I am at peace; I have a 
feeling of great security. Even when 
my co-religionists brand me ‘Com- 
munist, there is no resentment in 
my breast. I merely feel that I am 
misunderstood.” 

“But,” we retorted, “do you feel 
the violent strikes conducted by the 
CIO, coupled with the fact that 
there are Communist agitators in 
ranks of the CIO, are forces which 
tend to separate you from full Cath- 
olic support?” 

“Mr. Deverall,” this earnest little 
man replied, “all my life I have 
been burning with zeal for social 
justice. My co-religionists forget 
that long repressions lead to vio- 
lence. If a spring is kept tight, and 
then suddenly released, there is a 
sudden rebound before normalcy is 
restored. Violence breeds violence. 
Further, workers are the victim of 
this violence. The dead are always 
the dead of labor. Entrenched 
wealth and power resist a sharing 
of power with organized workers. 
The way to solve the problem is by 
cooperation, mutual trust, indus- 


trial democracy. The right to or- 
ganize freely, and to bargain col- 
lectively are means to that end.” 

“Now, Mr. Brophy, do you feel 
that Catholic support of the CIO 
movement is necessary? Do you 
feel that you are receiving such sup- 
port?” 

“If Catholics in America discour- 
age effective unionization, they are 
allied with the industrialists, 
whether they will or no. Catholics 
should aid the CIO, not criticize it. 
If the Communists win out in 
America, it will be the fault of 
Catholics who fail to work vigor- 
ously for social justice. Lip service 
is not enough.” 

We were, frankly, quite shocked. 
Yet what this man Brophy had to 
say seemed so logical and so sincere 
that we could but admire his zeal 
for the Labor Encyclicals. 

“Mr. Brophy, do you think you 
are receiving fair play from the 
Catholic Press?” 

“No! Absolutely no.” He was on 
his toes again. It seems to be a 
habit of Mr. Brophy’s to rise when 
he wants to emphasize something. 
His eyes fairly tingle at such a mo- 
ment. It is electrifying to watch 
him in action. 

“A purely negative position,” he 
declared, “because of the existence 
of a few Communists in the CIO is 
a very poor policy. It puts the 
Church on the side of the indus- 
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trialists and against the workers. It 
leads the workers to believe that the 
Catholic Press is not sincere about 
social justice.” 

“That might be true, Mr. Bro- 
phy. What do you propose?” 

“We have a contracting economy. 
We must work for a more equitable 
distribution of the national income. 
The seminaries and colleges must 
concern themselves with the vital 
question of education in economics 
—realistic, Christian economics. We 
have few seasoned, realistic, Catho- 
lic economists. We must take up 
the study of realistic economics and 
avoid the possibility of a Spain or 
a Mexico in the United States of 
America.” 

“Exactly what do you mean, Mr. 
Brophy?” 

“When I was young, I had to 
struggle in my own way to find the 
answer to social injustice. I thought 
then that the Church had no an- 
swer. I had no guidance and was 
distressed. I have the answer now. 
The Church has the answer to the 
social question, if it applies it. The 
trouble is that we have shied away 
from the application of the Encycli- 


cals just as we have shied away. 


from realistic economics: We have 
done this because we are afraid to 
hurt anyone’s feelings.” 

“Those are hard words, Mr. Bro- 
phy.” 

“I find within the Church the 
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greatest freedom and peace. I find 
in my Church my home. I have, I 
believe the social, the historical, and 
the spiritual sense of Catholicism. 
That is why I am not afraid to 
speak my mind on the subject of 
social justice.” 

It seemed to us that Mr. Brophy 
had fairly cleared the CIO of any 
charges of Communism. He had 
also indicated what we should do 
about it. Frankly, it was inspiring 
to meet this Catholic labor leader, 
to hear him plead with his co-re- 
ligionists to come to the aid of the 
labor movement and CIO. 

“You know, Mr. Deverall, you 
might take this message to our 
Catholic people. The real enemy of 
the CIO should be those who hate 
the Catholic Church and Catholic 
priests and Catholic laymen. The 
Church is our real Mother. 

“Finally, I want to make one 
more remark about the Catholic 
Press. It seems to me that many 
Catholic editors have not been at 
all fair with us. You are the first 
Catholic editor to come and visit 
me. You are the first Catholic edi- 
tor to investigate the ‘Communism’ 
of John Brophy. 

“Let me tell you of a recent in- 
cident. A few months ago, a Cath- 
olic weekly attempted to show that 
the CIO and its leadership were 
Communistic. They produced the 
names of several organizers for the 
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CIO who were supposed to be Com- 
munists. They received their in- 
formation from the American Mer- 
cury. What can I think of a Cath- 
olic paper that goes to a free-think- 
ing magazine for second-hand ma- 
terial? 

“We are not receiving full Cath- 
olic support, the full support which 
we deserve. The Catholic Press, 
generally, does not know the truth 
about the CIO. If the Catholic 
Press and Catholics knew that Phil 
Murray, Tom Kennedy, John Bro- 
phy, and scores of other leaders in 
the CIO were Catholics, they might 
hesitate before calling the CIO a 
‘Communistic’ labor organization. 
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Catholics are the largest religious 
body represented in the CIO. Why 
attack us so unfairly?” 

We entertained Mr. Brophy at 
dinner after the interview. Present 
were several Catholic priests, Cath- 
olic laymen, and a brilliant Catholic 
economist. Mr. Brophy talked for 
hours. He answered every question 
fairly and satisfactorily. Do you 
not wonder that we all felt as one 
of the priests there present who, 
after the meeting, said: “Commun- 
ist? Why this man just breathes 
the spirit of the Encyclicals. It is 
positively astounding!” 

Therefore we have let John Bro- 
phy speak. 


l 








WATER UNDER BRIDGES 


As late as the first half of the seventeenth century, the streets of Paris 
were unlighted. Those who could afford it, had servants to go before 
them bearing torches; the moderately prosperous carried lanterns, and the 
poor got on as best they could. Shortly after the middle of the century 
the King ordered that candles protected with glass should be hung on the 
first story of certain houses, one at each end of the street, and one in the 
middle. These lights were suspended by cords, and the householders 
lighted them each night, when the watchman sounded a signal bell. 


Poor as this system of street-lighting was, it was luxurious compared 
with the manner in which the thoroughfares of London were illuminated. 
The great English City had only boys, called “linkboys,” who stood about 
with torches, crying out dolefully, “Gentlemen, a light?” And passers-by 
were expected to pay for the privilege of having a smoking torch carried 


before them over the uneven crossings. 
Ave Maria (1907). 








Selling Cremation 


Condensed from The Tablet 


It has been predicted (in the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
July 1, 1937) that soon persons 
will go from door to door selling 
the idea of cremation. 


Salesman: Good morning; you 
are looking very well. 

Mrs. Everyman: What is this 
about? 

Salesman: But however well you 
look, you never know. 
Mrs. Everyman: 

what? 

Salesman: When your hour will 
strike! 

Mrs. Everyman: Are you selling 
sundials, young man? 

Salesman: No, madam; I am not 
here to sell you anything for your 
comfort, but to remind you of your 
duty. 

Mrs. Everyman: What duty? 

Salesman: The duty of leaving the 
world as you would like to find it. 

Mrs. Everyman: I’ve got plenty 
of waste-paper baskets. 

Salesman: Madam, it is a ques- 
tion of removing all traces of your- 


Never know 


self on your decease, of emptying, if . 


I may borrow your own phrase, the 
waste-paper basket into the fire in- 
stead of leaving it about. No, don’t 
interrupt me for a moment. Has it 
ever occurred to you to say “how 





Idea for world-cleansing 


small the world is?” 

Mrs. Everyman: Often. 
only last night... 

Salesman: Exactly, but every time 
you say that you are admitting that 
it is ill-bred, on so small a planet, 
to take up more room than you 
need. Why do houses cost so 
much? Because land is so expensive. 

Mrs. Everyman: I’ve noticed that. 

Salesman: And why? Because so 
much of it is needed for cemeteries. 
The bigger the town, the bigger the 
cemetery, and yet the more valuable 
the land. What happens? Either 
cemeteries have to be a long way 
xs 
Mrs. Everyman: Well, why not? 

Salesman: It means long funeral 
processions, which holds up busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Everyman: Yes, it certainly 
seems that we have got to adapt 
ourselves to modern needs. 

Salesman. Of course we have. 
We can’t go on for ever, and when 
we go, we want to go quietly and 
quickly. It is all part of the new 
considerateness. 

Mrs. Everyman: Like all this 
slimming? 

Salesman: That, too, is part of 
the higher citizenship in an over- 
crowded country, but the really 
polite citizen will not stay alive 


Why, 


39 Paternoster Row, London, Eng. July 10, 1937. 
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very long, taking up room that 
others may want, and when he dies 
he takes care to make himself as 
scarce as possible. 

Mrs. Everyman: How on earth 
does he do that? 

Salesman: Have you got a match? 
Now watch. See this envelope— 
hard, often in the way, typical litter. 
But now see. I strike my match. I 
light my envelope. It becomes not 
merely black, but—poof!—I blow it 
away. The world is a cleaner place 
already. We can offer to do exactly 
the same for you. 

Mrs. Everyman: Oh, thank you 
so much. 

Salesman: Think too what you 
will save on the tombstone. Marble 
was never cheap. 

Mrs. Everyman: There is that, of 
course. 

Salesman: But that is a side-issue. 
The real point, to a person of your 
nobility and lofty expression, is that 
the higher citizenship requires you 
to be cremated. There simply isn’t 
room for the old-fashioned grave 
any longer. I’m sorry that I have to 
put it bluntly. 

Mrs. Everyman: I’m sure I only 
want to do what is right. Do you 
want to cremate me now? 

Salesman: That is as you prefer. 
We are ready at any time. This 
morning I need only ask you to 
sign on the dotted line. 

Mrs. Everyman: By all means if 


that is the right thing to do: and 
then I'll leave your office to fill in 
the time as it suits you best. I’ve no 
wish to take up more than my fair 
share of room, I’m sure. 

Salesman: No, and you can take 
pride in the thought that the extra 
room will not be wasted. It will 
be used to put up newer and finer 
crematoriums at every corner. You 
won’t live to see it, but posterity 
will. 

Mrs. Everyman: Well, of course, 
there’s nothing I wouldn’t do for 
dear posterity. But will you be 
cremating posterity too? 

Salesman: All in good time. 

Mrs. Everyman: Thank you so 
much. I’ve never enjoyed a morn- 
ing more. 

Salesman: You are a very sensible 
woman. Perhaps you can tell me 
which of these addresses nearby I 
should visit next. 

Mrs. Everyman: Let me see. Oh, 
her, of course; and her; and her; 
and her—really, some of these are 
surprisingly overdue! Don’t let me 
detain you. With the world in such 
a muddle, it’s such a comfort to 
know that somebody has a clear- 
cut plan for us all. 

Salesman: You can rely on us en- 
tirely. Good morning. 

Mrs. Everyman: Good morning, 
and I'll be seeing you again. 

Salesman: Well, at any rate, I 
shall be seeing you. 








Freemasonry 





By REV. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


Condensed from The Pamphlet 


Let us admit at once that Ma- 
sonry, as it appears to the majority 
of our fellow-countrymen, is bene- 
ficial to the community, or at any 
rate quite harmless. In England and 
America there is nothing on the 
surface of Freemasonry which 
offends the religious sense. The 
Bible occupies a conspicuous place 
in its assemblies. In all its proceed- 
ings “the Great Architect of the 
Universe” is invoked with demon- 
strations of honor and respect. The 
Craft enlists in its ranks men who 
have filled the highest offices in 
Church and State. Many dignitaries 
of Protestant churches discharge the 
functions of chaplain. Taken as a 
whole, it is in England essentially 
a conservative institution making 
for law and order. It also main- 
tains many charities of its own, and 
it often subscribes generously to 
other works of philanthropy and 
public utility. 

On the other hand, the French 
and Italian lodges in the year 1878 


disclaimed any official recognition 


of the Deity. Hence, what we may . 


conveniently classify as “Anglo- 
Saxon” Freemasonry on the one 
hand and “Latin” Freemasonry on 
the other should on no account be 


confused. Numerically considered, 
it is the Anglo-Saxon type of Free- 
masonry which by an immense ma- 
jority preponderates in the world 
at present. A painstaking student 
of the subject has recently computed 
that out of a total of some four 
million Masons, 90% are in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries and may be 
roughly classified as belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxon group. Another 
4% are Germans and Scandina- 
vians and form a category of their 
own, while the Latin group (i.e., 
those belonging to France, Belgium, 
Italy, and the Spanish-speaking ter- 
ritories) can claim no more than 
the remaining 6%. 

Obviously one can attempt no 
methodical demonstration to show 
that Masonry is responsible for the 
anti-religious legislation which has 
been so conspicuous in Republican 
France during the last half century. 
Space is lacking for detailed analy- 
sis of the influences which have 
brought about the present situation 
in Catholic Spain, not to speak of 
Mexico, South America, the Philip- 
pines, etc. No doubt factors other 
than Masonry largely contributed, 
but we may note that in many cases 
results were attained which corres- 
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ponded exactly with the program 
previously avowed by the lodges, 
and secondly, the accredited repre- 
sentatives of continental Masonry 
have over and over again claimed 
for themselves credit for what has 
been achieved. 


What is the avowed aim of con- 


tinental Masonry? It is to establish . 


a world-wide Republic of Masonry, 
a project which, when embodied in 
a toast at the banquet which closed 
the International Masonic Congress 
held at Paris as far back as 1900, 
was received with thunders of ap- 
plause. But as means of reaching 
this result various orators in the 
same Congress pointed out that they 
must work for the destruction of 
clericalism, the overthrow of priest- 
ly domination, the elimination of 
every trace of theocracy, or of the 
theory of the rights of God. One 
influential speaker proclaimed that 
“in Spain and Italy, as in France, 
Belgium and many other countries, 
clericalism is our one enemy,” and 
M. Cocq, the Grand Master of the 
Grand Orient of Belgium, insisted 
that, “It is not enough to combat 
the influence of the clergy to strip 
the Church of the authority which 
she has usurped and of which she 
makes evil use. What must be des- 
troyed is the instrument which the 
clergy employ to subjugate the 
masses—it is religion itself, it is the 
belief in religious and deceptive 


phantoms, in the supernatural, it 
is dogma.” (Applause.) 

The same tone has been consist- 
ently maintained in the Internation- 
al Congresses which have followed. 
In that of 1904 the assembled Ma- 
sons were told that “throughout 
the world they had one common 
enemy to contend against; this 
enemy, which must be overthrown 
(because it was the enemy of the 
human race) was the Papacy with 
its bodyguard, the Jesuits.” 

At the time of the “affaire des 
fiches” (index slips) in 1905, it was 
proved that the French army was 
involved in an immense network of 
espionnage organized by the lodges. 

Any officer who was known to 
cherish religious convictions, whose 
children were being educated in a 
denominational school, or whose 
wife attended Mass, was made the 
subject of an index-slip drawn up 
by the local masonic lodge and con- 
fidentially despatched to the War 
Office, at that time almost entirely 
staffed by Freemasons. These slips 
were then collected and formed a 
register, which popularly went by 
the nickname of “Carthage,” an allu- 
sion to the famous delenda est Car- 
thago of Cato. Such unfortunate 
officers as had the ill-luck to figure 
in this black book might say good- 
bye to all hope of promotion, no 
matter what their military capacity. 

The same sort of pressure was 
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applied to civilians and to every 
kind of civic functionary, but this 
interference with the army touched 
French public opinion in its tender- 
est point. None the less in 1912 
and 1913, just before the war, Free- 
masonry still maintained a strangle- 
hold upon French political life. At 
that period in a population of 
roughly 40 millions, the Grand 
Orient of France, and the Grand 
Lodge combined claimed only a 
membership of 36,000 Masons. Yet 
in the Chamber 300 deputies out 
of a total of 580, and in the Senate 
180 senators out of 300, were mem- 
bers of Masonic organizations. They 
thus had an absolute majority in 
both departments of legislature. 
Surely this fact alone is of supreme 
significance. The Masons formed 
less than one in a thousand of the 
total population, but yet they ruled 
the country. 

The leading spirits of the Craft, 
finding a convenient stronghold in 
Switzerland, have strained every 
nerve to make the League of Na- 
tions their tool in realizing the proj- 
ect of a godless universal republic; 
though, so far, they have happily 
met with scant success. It is not 
altogether surprising that in certain 
Catholic circles a distrust of the 
League of Nations should have 
made itself felt. The impression 
that continental Masonry will in the 
end nobble the League, as it has 
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nobbled the republican government 
of France, can only be counter- 
acted by open and resolute action 
on the part of those to whom re- 
ligion still means something. 

If the Papacy has condemned 
Masonry on religious grounds, secu- 
lar administrations have proscribed 
it no less severely. It was the Dutch 
Republic, which certainly was in no 
respect swayed by papistical sympa- 
thies, that led the way in 1735. In 
recent years it was proscribed in 
Italy. In 1925 Signor Mussolini, 
after stating emphatically that his 
opposition to Masonry was not of 
recent date but was older than the 
war, went on to remark, “If we 
divide the body of the nation 
roughly into two or three great 
classes, you will notice how the 
bourgeoisie, the workers, those who 
rely on their own energy and ini- 
tiative, keep aloof from Freema- 
sonry. It is also entirely disregarded 
by the agricultural classes. The peo- 
ple, or as the phrase runs the prole- 
tariate, have always distrusted Ma- 
sonry. So true is this that I believe 
that statistics would show that 80% 
of the recruits to Masonry belong 
to the liberal professions. And what 
attracts them is simply the hope of 
making a career for themselves by 
its means. For these employees, 
clerks, doctors, etc., think that they 
will obtain promotion more rapidly 
by Masonic favor.” 
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1937 


Much as we all should like to 
show appreciation of the generally 
tolerant spirit of Anglo-Saxon Ma- 
sonry, the objection to the system 
as a system, to its principles as op- 
posed to its local practice, cannot 
be disposed of quite so easily. The 
semi-religious character of the insti- 
tition remains unchanged, the oaths 
of secrecy have not substantially 
been modified, while the more ac- 
tive and representative Masons by 
no means regard these features as 
meaningless anachronisms, but take 
the whole machinery very seriously 
indeed. Although the predomi- 
nance of mere “lodge members” as 
opposed to convinced believers has 
given to the Anglo-Saxon group a 
non-militant character, all that we 








O War, I hate you most of all for this, that you do lay your hands on 
the noblest elements in human character, with which we might make a 
heaven on earth, and you use them to make a hell on earth instead. You 
take even our science by means of which we might build here the City of 
God, and, using it, you fill the earth with new ways of slaughtering men. 
You take our loyalty, our unselfishness, with which we might make the 
earth beautiful, and using these our finest qualities, you make death fall 
from the sky and burst up from the sea and hurtle from unseen ambuscades; 
you blast fathers in the trenches with gas while you are starving their 
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are justified in inferring is that in 
this country the virus inherent in 
the system remains for the most part 
latent and undeveloped, not that it 
has been eradicated. 

The organization of Freemasonry 
remains a powerful engine which, 
with its acceptance of the principle 
of a secret esoteric doctrine and 
direction, is peculiarly liable at any 
time to be captured by a group of 
unprincipled extremists and to be 
made the tool of their underground 
activities. Nothing assuredly has 
happened in recent years which 
would warrant the Holy See in re- 
voking the condemnation long ago 
so wisely passed upon the deistic 
spirit of Masonry and upon its un- 
justifiable oaths of secrecy. 


. 
WAR 








children at home with blockades; and so bedevil the world that 15 years 
after the armistice we cannot be sure who won the war, so sunk in the same 
disaster are victors and vanquished alike. If war were fought simply with 
evil things, like hate, it would be bad enough, but, when one sees the deeds 
of war done with the loveliest faculties of the human spirit, he looks into 
the very pit of hell—Harry Emerson Fosdick (From an address reprinted 


in The Congressional Record.) 





Parish Pig Day 
By REV. WM. N. HOLUB 
Condensed from the Witness 


If the millions of breakfasts of 
ham and bacon that are served 
throughout the world every morn- 
ing could sing, many is the house- 
hold that would be filled with the 
famous “We're from Ioway!” Iowa 
leads the states in raising pork. It 
may be because we are too sensitive 
in the presence of our city cousins 
to proclaim it, but Iowa is THE 
pig pen of creation. 

In 1930, for instance, there were 
over 10,000,000 pigs in Iowa, Illi- 
nois was second with a mere four 
million and Rhode Island, the runt 
among American commonwealths 
had only 3,000. Then Uncle Sam 
came along and decreed a porcine 
slaughter and in 1935 Iowa porkers 
numbered only five million. 

The tallest story about pigs that 
has ever been told here was by the 
after-dinner speaker who said if all 
the pigs in Iowa could be consoli- 
dated into one animal it would be 
a pig so large that it could root up 
the Panama Canal with its snout 
and shake the icicles off the North 
Pole with its tail. 

Now it is a fact that pigs can do 
more than inflate the farmers’ 
pocketbooks and tantalize the city 
dwellers’ morning appetites. Pigs 





Root out the debt 


have been made to bring joy to 
many pastors in financing their 
church indebtedness and problems. 

Several years ago the Rev. J. Fred 
Driebs, of Peosta, went begging 
from church door to church door 
throughout northeastern Iowa solic- 
iting pastors for permission to ap- 
peal to each family in their parish 
for a little pig to help whittle down 
the $80,000 debt on his little parish. 

He met with tremendous success 
and that fall, pigs began pouring 
into the little village of Peosta by 
the carload, “mortgage lifters” to 
lighten the burden of St. John’s 
parish. That Pig Day was continued 
as a parish tradition by the origina- 
tor and his successor, Father From- 
melt. Every year each family gives 
a pig toward church support. This 
campaign is also a yearly feature of 
St. John’s parish at Placid. 

Iowans, your pigs are worth more 
than the combined crops of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Delaware, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada 
and Oregon! Why not have a Pig 
Day in your parish? 


845 Bluff St., Dubuque, Ia. Aug. 26, 1937. 
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Father Tabb’s life at Saint 
Charles College has been very fully 
described by many of his devoted 
pupils or colleagues, but I have 
never seen any narrative of his 
vacation days in the summers he 
spent at his old home, the Virginia 
plantation, known as The Forest. 
I spent many summers with him 
there. 

In the summer of 1884 Father 
Tabb arranged with my guardian in 
Baltimore to send me for the re- 
mainder of my vacation to The 
Forest. The poet-priest met me at 
West Point. He took me to Rich- 
mond for a few days. We saw 
all the sites of literary and histor- 
ical interest, such as Poe’s home, 
the old Allen house, Patrick Hen- 
ry’s famous speech’s locale, Libby 
prison, and the State library. 

Delightful as Father Tabb’s en- 
tertainment was at Richmond, his 
hospitality at his country home was 
even more so. One very warm sun- 
ny afternoon we reached his post- 
office station, Mattoax, 30 miles or 
so from Richmond. Although there 
was a rough three-mile distance 
from Mattoax to The Forest, he 
preferred, as always, to walk rather 
than ride. He committed me to 
the care of his colored major domo, 





Into Memories 


By WM. McDEVITT 
Condensed from The Borromean 


Munro, who drove a very primitive 
vehicle behind an even more prim- 
itive horse named Bob Lee. Old 
Bob, like Munro was something of 
a mulatto; formerly an all-white 
nag, he was now, in his old age, 
a sort of ecru crossed with canary. 
Although he turned out later to be 
rather fleet as a saddle horse, he 
proved that afternoon to be so leis- 
urely in his gait that when we 
reached the spacious grounds in 
front of the old mansion, we found 
that the poet pedestrian had arrived 
ahead of us. That blissful after- 
noon, with the wide acres of corn 
and tobacco lush and green, and 
the songs of the negroes filling 
the fields and lanes with a jubilant 
music, revealed to me that I was 
thoroughly a southerner—by rebirth 
and adoption. 

Father Tabb’s family consisted of 
a sister and his niece. His sister, 
Miss Hallie, brilliant in mind, was 
rather feeble in body; his niece, 
universally known as Little Miss 
Hallie, was rather stout in body, 
but frail in mind. 

The significant fact in his home 
life was that he was first of all a 
priest. Every morning he said Mass 
at his own altar in the ante-bellum 
style drawing-room of the ‘great 
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house,’ as the colored folk called 
it. Although I found it at times 
pretty difficult to get up so early, 
especially if I had been out before 
with Munro and his ‘boys’ on a 
squirrel or a ‘possum hunt, I sel- 
dom missed serving him at Mass. 
If I failed to appear, he never 
chided me. Occasionally he would 
remind me that Mrs. B., his near- 
est and dearest cousin, attended the 
divine service. Her plantation was 
once the richest in Amelia county. 
“Even though she is a Protestant,” 
he would say, “she envies us our 
faith.” 

Some of my most vivid recol- 
lections of those days at The Forest 
must center around his musical 
ability. One of the careers that he 
projected in his early days soon 
after his release from the War 
prison at Point Lookout was that 
of a piano virtuoso. His nine 
months with the great poet, Sid- 
ney Lanier, in that terrible im- 
prisonment had been alleviated 
many a time by Lanier’s flute. Lan- 
ier lived to become, possibly, the 
greatest flute player of his gener- 
ation. He was first flutist of the 
great Peabody orchestra of Balti- 
more. It seems likely enough that 
Lanier’s proficiency may have 
strengthened Tabb’s ambition to be 
a great pianist. He used to prac- 
tice, he told me, for 12 or more 
hours a day, but his career in mu- 


October 


sic was abandoned when his teacher 
had to tell him finally that he could 
never hope to attain the top rank 
as a virtuoso because he had not 
begun his devotion to the piano 
until his fingers had already lost 
their adolescent pliability. Tabb, 
never embarked on a professional 
pianist’s career; but he remained 
throughout his life a remarkably 
fine player. 

One evening of a very sultry 
day in August he was playing in 
a much more subdued manner than 
ordinarily. Instead of going out on 
the veranda or the lawn where his 
‘heavy’ music was enhanced by 
distance, I was sitting on the sofa 
in the parlor, leaning forward on 
my elbows, with my eyes closed. 
He was playing sentimental songs. 
Then he dropped into a medley of 
Stephen Foster songs. These simple 
ballads of negro life were much 
more within my range of enjoy- 
ment and comprehension than 
Tabb’s usual Bach or Beethoven, 
and I was so absorbed in listening 
that I did not note that it had 
grown quite dark in the room; 
evening had been beguiled into 
night, as song followed song. I be- 


‘gan to notice indistinctly, in the 


pauses between his selections, some 
very slight rustling sounds from the 
walls or from outside. Curiosity 
caused me to look up, and then 
I was startled to note that every 
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window in the room was sown with 
flashing eyes or brilliant white teeth. 
It seems that during the player’s 
medley of Foster nearly all the 
darky boys and girls of the planta- 
tion had “jes crep up to hyear dem 
songs of way down Souf.” It was 
an enraptured audience. When 
Tabb, now conscious of his half- 
seen auditors, reached his final 
number, he played his favorite ne- 
gro spiritual Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot. I envied both the player 
and his audience that night. 

Being always the wit and the 
humorist, Tabb used to give his 
more intimate circle of friends, by 
way of amusement, an_ elaborate 
and apparently spontaneous bur- 
lesque on Continental grand opera. 
In this marvelous concoction of 
pantomime, slapstick comedy, satire 
and vaudeville, the impromptu 
comedian would imitate the lead- 
ing singers, parody the music, 
pantomime the conductor, and bur- 
lesque the entire performance. His 
supply of polyglot vernacular 
seemed inexhaustible; he mingled 
with his comical Italian, imitation 
German, funny French, a lot of 
‘kitchen Latin’, as well as a little 
Greek. 

As a punster in many languages, 
he was in all probability the great- 
est that ever appeared as an ama- 
teur in this country. If that had 
been his ambition, he could have 


been the Tom Hood of America. 
He admired Hood profoundly, not 
only for Hood’s incessant wit and 
humor, but also for the staunch 
fight that Tom put up against ill 
health and ill fortune. 

His memory of poems was per- 
haps unequaled by any other poet 
of his time. Had Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics been 
destroyed, he could have restored 
one-half of it. One of the favorite 
poems that he used to recite in 
toto, was Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes. 
I think that Tabb knew by heart 
every good line of verse appear- 
ing in the popular editions of Poe. 
He was devoted to the memory of 
this poet and would tolerate no dis- 
praise of Poe’s character or genius. 

A remarkable experience for me 
was to see the hundreds of persons 
he knew personally or intimately in 
the Virginia capital. In his case, 
the Virginia-cousin idea seemed lit- 
erally true; he appeared to be re- 
lated to half of the old families in 
his part of the State. 

Father Tabb happened to be the 
only prominent Catholic in the en- 
tire county; he was the first Catho- 
lic in his family since, probably, 
the days of the Catholic Stuarts of 
England; but his religion didn’t 
seem to alienate from him in any 
noticeable manner the countless 
number of his old friends, relatives, 
or old Rebel comrades. Although 
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his little circle of critic-friends, in- 
cluding especially Mrs. Sidney Lan- 
ier, the Meynell circle in London, 
all admired his gem-like poems, the 
prominent editors of the U.S.A. re- 
jected these verses hundreds of 
times. 

It was his habit to preach at the 
Richmond Cathedral at least once 
each summer. His sermons were 
likely to be addressed, obliquely to 
the Protestants of open mind. When 
Tabb announced one summer in 
the late ’80s that the subject of his 
sermon in the Cathedral on the 
following Sunday was to be The 
Popes in Hell, there was, of course, 
a flutter of excitement. ‘Tabb’s 
idea, of course, was to disabuse the 
minds of the Protestant brethren 
of the notion that infallibility meant 
impeccability. The preacher did not 


pretend to affirm that any Pope was 
lost; he merely aimed to show that 
there was nothing in Catholic Doc- 
trine to sustain the idea that every 
Pope was immune from sin or error 
in his private conduct. At least 
one Richmond daily reported the 
sermon in extenso. As Tabb said 
to me, I fear, my son, I'll be rival- 
ing in acclaim Brother John Jasper. 
Jasper was the notorious negro 
evangelist, who in those days was’ 
famous as the preacher of just one 
repeated sermon, The Sun Do 
Move. 

Here, 3,000 miles away from Vir- 
ginia, I listen as I write this to 
the radio’s rendition of Carry Me 
Back to ol’ Virginia, and I realize, 
as the poet of Fire Island wrote 
long ago, “How the years exile us 
into memories!” 


¢ 





” 


One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s biographers said of him that with 





all his literary genius he would have been floored in a simple sum of 
proportion. Father Tabb had an equal abhorrence of mathematics: he 
even refused to admit that he could add correctly! His love of the Church 
and her doctrines and discipline was impressed upon his pupils with 
strenuous energy. He said to some members of his class one day: “If I die 
before my ordination, while studying theology, I want my epitaph to read: 
‘Sacred to the memory of John B. Tabb, D. D.’” The students smiled, and 
one ventured to say: “But you are not a Doctor of Divinity yet.” “D. D. 
will not mean Doctor of Divinity when it is found on my tombstone,” 
was the answer, “It will mean Died of Dogma.” 








Medical Mission Sisters 


The fact that hospital service is 
a new apostolate for Sisters will 
come to most readers as a revela- 
tion. Indeed, St. Vincent de Paul 
founded the first community of 
this kind only in 1634. Up to that 
time it was a settled conviction that 
the cloister was the only place for 
Sisters. With the foundation of the 
Daughters of Charity, however, 
now numbering 40,000, the whole 
Christian and, since 1817, even the 
pagan world, has been peopled by 
these angels of mercy. St. Vincent 
de Paul began a new era for Sisters. 

Today we are on the threshold 
of a still newer movement by Sis- 
ters; and it promises to be as note- 
worthy in the field of professional 
medical care of women and children 
in foreign mission lands as the 
apostolate outside the cloister has 
been in the world at large. 

Before such a movement could 
even be thought of, however, it 
was necessary to open up the medi- 
cal profession to women. Despite 
the fact that there were some dis- 
tinguished women doctors in the 
middle Ages, such as St. Hilde- 
garde, in modern times women who 
wished to be doctors found many 
prejudices in their way, particularly 
in predominantly Protestant coun- 


By M. A. MATHIS, C.S.C. 
Condensed from The Ave Maria 


tries such as England and the U. S. 
French medical schools occasionally 
admitted women students, and the 
Italian University of Bologna had 
long since thrown open its doors 
to women not only for medical 
studies, but for any and all branches 
of knowledge. Indeed, this Uni- 
versity had graduated some well- 
known women doctors, like Maria 
dalle Donne. This woman so im- 
pressed Napoleon with her excep- 
tional skill in 1802, when he was 
passing through Bologna, that he 
instituted for her in the University 
a chair of obstetrics, a position 
which she held until the time of 
her death in 1842. 

The first woman to receive a 
medical degree in the United States 
was Miss Elizabeth Blackwell 
(1849). The story of her efforts to 
enter a medical school and her sub- 
sequent triumph is delightfully told 
by the Rev. Dr. John A. Zahm, 
C.S.C., in his book, Women in Sci- 
ence. She was told, in the first 
place, that no decent woman would 
think of studying medicine, and 
that she must not, above all, prac- 
tice surgery. To find a school, how- 
ever, was a more practical prob- 
lem. Miss Blackwell applied for 
admission to the 12 leading medi- 
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cal schools of the land, and she was 
given by way of reply a most de- 
cided and unceremonious No. Only 
one school, the Medical Institute of 
what is now Hobart College, Gen- 
eva, New York, dared to admit her. 
Even in that college the faculty 
was opposed to admission, but 
thought it more expedient to allow 
the student body to pronounce the 
refusal. To the consternation of the 
faculty, however, the students de- 
cided otherwise, with the chivalrous 
promise: “in extending our unani- 
mous invitation, we pledge our- 
selves that no conduct of ours shall 
cause Miss Blackwell to regret her 
attendance at this institution.” Re- 
member, these were the days before 
co-education in the United States. 

In England the struggle for ad- 
mittance to a medical school and 
the profession was more bitter and 
prolonged. Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
in 1865 made the first futile at- 
tempt. Five years later seven wo- 
men under the leadership of Miss 
Sophie Jex Blake were finally ad- 
mitted to Edinburgh University. 
They failed to receive their di- 
plomas, however, despite the fact 
that they all passed brilliant exam- 


inations, because of a legal decision’ 


prohibiting the University from giv- 
ing degrees to women. 

In the meantime Mrs. Anderson 
went to the University of Paris, and 
there received her M.D. Upon her 
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return to England, she founded, in 


cooperation with Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell and others, the School of 
Medicine for Women in London. 
This, too, was for the time being 
rendered ineffective because no hos- 
pital would permit the required 
clinical work and no licensing body 
would admit women to examin- 
ations. The impasse finally ended 
by a decision of Parliament (1876), 
when the Dublin College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland generously _per- 
mitted women to take examinations. 
It was only later (1878) that Eng- 
lish hospitals and universities fol- 
lowed suit. 

Dr. Agnes McLaren took part in 
this struggle as the secretary of the 
influencial committee that gave its 
support to the pioneers. Perhaps 
the most prominent influence in this 
committee was her father, a dis- 
tinguished member of Parliament. 


_It was largely through his influence 


that Parliament finally authorized 
(1876) the 19 medical examining 
boards to confer degrees on women. 
This once achieved, Miss McLaren 
entered a medical school herself. 
Instead of joining her British co- 
workers, however, this Scotch Pres- 
byterian, on the advice of Cardinal 
Manning, made her studies at the 
University of Montpelier in France. 
In two years, 1878, Miss McLaren 
received her doctorate, the first wo- 
man doctor of the university. 
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Though Dr. McLaren regularly 
lived in convents and made annual 
retreats at Lyons, she never mani- 
fested any desire to become a Catho- 
lic until quite unexpectedly she was 
received into the Church at the age 
of 61 in 1898. 

It was after her conversion that 
Dr. McLaren concentrated her ef- 
forts upon the medical education of 
women, and in particular in behalf 
of lands like India where some wo- 
men actually preferred death to be- 
ing touched by a medical man. 

By 1905 Dr. McLaren’s objectives 
took the concrete form of propos- 
ing to build a hospital for women 
and children in Rawalpindi. In 
1909, at the age of 72, Dr. McLaren 
went to India to see conditions for 
herself, to interview missionary 
bishops and to establish the hos- 
pital. Experience brought her to 
this conclusion: “In the opinion of 
all the bishops of India I have seen, 
considerations of economy, assidu- 
ity and continuity require the serv- 
ices of nuns.” Thereupon, Dr. Mc- 
Laren returned to Europe to seek 
vocations and to request Rome to 
permit Sisters to be trained for the 
medical profession. While the pro- 
posal was being studied in Rome, 
Dr. McLaren secured at least one 
community and two young lay wo- 
men to consider seriously the pro- 
posal to begin medical studies for 
service at Rawalpindi. The Univer- 
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sity of Cork, Ireland, was selected 
to make the start. But like Moses 
on Mt. Nebo, Dr. McLaren did not 
live to see the realization of her 
hopes. She died on April 17, 1913. 
The Sisters did not actually begin 
medical studies, but the two young 
women did. One of them was Dr. 
Anne Dengel, through whom Dr. 
McLaren was to realize her hopes. 

After completing her medical 
studies at the University of Cork, 
Ireland, Dr. Dengel served four 
years as doctor in charge of the 
hospital established by Dr. McLaren 
at Rawalpindi in 1910. In 1925, Dr. 
Dengel was touring the United 
States to promote medical missions 
and to seek financial aid for a new 
hospital in the native quarters of 
Rawalpindi. It was at this time 
that I first met Dr. Dengel person- 
ally, although I had been in cor- 
respondence with her during my 
visitation of India in 1922-23. At 
that time I was making a survey 
of Catholic medical facilities in that 
country. As a result of that survey, 
I sent in the fall of 1924 the first 
four American lay nurses to the 
Holy Cross mission at Akyab, Bur- 
ma. This venture showed me, also 
that for “economy, assiduity and 
continuity” a religious community 
was necessary for Catholic medical 
missions. Hence, with the appro- 
bation of Archbishop Curley and of 
my own religious superiors of Holy 
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Cross at Notre Dame, Indiana, we 
started the new Society. 

The infant community began life 
with Dr. Anna Dengel of the Ty- 
rol, Austria, Dr. Johanna Lyons, of 
Chicago and two nurses, Miss Ag- 
nes Marie Ulbrick of Dubuque, and 
Miss Evelyn Flieger of New York 
City, in a rented house near the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., on September 30, 1925. In 
1926 Dr. Johanna Lyons was sent 
to Rawalpindi to act for Dr. Dengel 
at St. Catherine’s hospital and to 
superintend the construction of the 
Society’s new Hospital of the Holy 
Family in the native quarters of 
the same city. Since then the So- 
ciety has started two maternity and 
child welfare centers at Cacca and 
taken over the Nurses’ Training 
School and the nursing in the Mit- 
ford Municipal Hospital of the 
same city. In 1929 the Mother- 
house was moved from the rented 
establishment to a site of its own 
north of Catholic Sisters’ College, 


Brookland, D. C. In 1932, Mater 
Christi House for European candi- 
dates was opened in London. 

“In its 11th year the Society has 
50 professed Sisters, novices and 
candidates. But these are as noth- 
ing in comparison to the over- 
whelming appeals from upwards 
of 50 bishops all over the mission 
world. Hence our greatest need is 
vocations, young women who want 
to be religious and at the same 
time take part either directly, as doc- 
tors, nurses, or indirectly as secre- 
taries, editors and domestics in this 
new vocation of Medical Mission 
Sisters. 

Candidates are received at the 
Motherhouse in Washington, D. C., 
where they begin their two years’ 
religious training at the novitiate. 
The Sisters are sent to the best med- 
ical schools and hospitals for their 
professional training, in the event 
that they are not already doctors or 
nurses, and then appointed to the 
mission fields. 








AVERAGE DAY 

An average of between 50 and 60 outpatients come daily. Many come complain- 
ing of pelvic and digestive troubles, chronic malaria, tumors, skin diseases, eye diseases. 
One of the crowd may require surgical treatment and is advised to stay in the hospital. 
Another woman is carried in, unable to” walk, apparently paralyzed. The cause is dis- 
covered; the weight of her heavy ankle rings, worn for years, has exhausted her muscles. 
The next may be a little girl half blind from neglected corneal ulcers. Others in line are 
toothless old grannies, with cataracts and pains and aches in almost every part of their 
anatomy; child wives, subject to fits of hysteria, sweet babies with faces desecrated with 
a black spot to avert the evil eye; poor Hindu women carrying knives to keep the evil 
spirits at a distance; Jain nuns, with their mouths covered so as not to inhale any living 
thing; beautiful, fair-complexioned Pathan women of splendid physique. Fifty to 60 
patients each day, each with her own troubles, of different castes and creeds and per- 
sonalities—Dr. Anna Dengel in The Cowl (Sept. 1937.) 











Jangled into tune? 


Everything has changed for 
the worse and is changing rapidly 
for much worse still. 

Things are changing for the bet- 
ter when they are becoming more 
and more consonant to the nature 
of man, and they are changing for 
the worse when they are getting 
less and less consonant to the na- 
ture of man. There are fools, of 
course, who will tell you that the 
nature of man is not fixed, but 
can adapt itself to anything. In- 
deed, they go on to tell us that 
nothing is fixed. It is the elemen- 
tary school that has produced that 
state of mind, and the little books 
of elementary instruction on sci- 
ence and history. These also are a 
very good example of the way in 
which things are getting worse; 
for they have managed within 40 
years to instruct the mass of peo- 
ple in demonstrable falsehood. 

I suppose the most fundamental 
thing about man’s nature on the 
physical side is rhythm: rhythm in 
the widest sense of that word, to 
include proportion and all that goes 
with proportion. We breathe at a 
certain rate, our heart pumps blood 
into our vessels at a certain rate, 
and with that tempo of our bodies, 
human life, as long as it was sanely 


Rhythm 


By SENEX 
Condensed from G.K.’s Weekly 


lived, is co-ordinated. Formerly you 
went about on a horse or drawn 
by a horse and the horse is an 
animal like ourselves, with a 
rhythm not very dissimilar. His 
speed when he was at his fastest 
was just enough greater than ours 
to make it interesting and exciting, 
but no more. We walked from 
place to place, and walking admir- 
ably suits the nature of man. We 
noticed the things we passed. The 
landscapes we visited became part 
of us. Now all that has gone. We 
travel at a speed which the traveller 
cannot grasp; his impressions are 
momentary and worthless, they 
sink into a jumble of repeated, simi- 
lar sensations, none pleasurable, 
most of them actively jarring. We 
are removed from place to place 
by machines, the rhythm of which 
is utterly out of tune with that of 
our bodies. 

Consider the architecture which 
we suffer. The plain man knows 
that it is repulsive to him and, 
when the reason for its being re- 
pulsive is pointed out to him, he 
understands it. The new archi- 
tecture violates every point of geo- 
metrical rhythm. You have col- 
umns supporting stuff either too 
light for them or absurdly too 
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heavy. You have oblong apertures 
of every shape except the shapes 
that bring repose. A proportion of 
height to breadth in the multiple 
of two or three satisfies. One hard- 
ly ever sees it attempted or even 
considered. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory proportion of all is the square 
root of two for length with a unit 
for breadth. It is a proportion 
found in most of the old mullioned 
windows. It was arrived at by tak- 
ing the diameter of the square; and 
there was no better pattern for 
domestic windows than that which 
you will find attempted or approx- 
imately reached in hundreds of old 
manor houses up and down Eng- 
land. The lower part of each divi- 
sion is an oblong of which the 
short side and above this oblong 
the top part of the window is a 
square. The old ogive satisfied be- 
cause it was based on the equilat- 
eral triangle and circles of equal 
radii intersecting. The plain arch 
satisfied because it was based upon 
the circles. The ellipse also satisfied 
if it were a true ellipse, and when 


the Italians began to use it in the 
sixteenth century, they did well. 
But for such curves as we use to- 
day (we use them little, for we 
prefer the cheaper right-angle) we 
have no rule at all, neither instinc- 
tive nor mechanical. 

Again, the human organs take 
pleasure in certain harmonies and 
in sounds upon a scale. Excess in 
sound, whether excess of sharpness 
or of volume, distresses the mind. 
Therefore today we are everywhere 
tortured by excess, both of violence 
in sound and of acuity therein. 

Privacy has nearly gone. One 
can secure it, but only by special 
artifice, only in special places and 
at special times. It has gone the 
way of quiet and dignity. 

These are not debatable, they are 
not matters of opinion, they are 
matters of fact. There is only one 
element in the whole disastrous 
affair which offers a chance of 
remedy. This element is the ele- 
ment of self-preservation, which 
works obscurely but, after sufficient 
experience of evil, strongly. 
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TROUBLE TODAY 


Men are no longer objecting to the Church because of the way they think, but 
because of the way they live. They no longer have difficulty with her Creed, but 
with her commandments. They remain outside her saving waters, not because they 
cannot accept the doctrine of Three Persons in One God, but because they cannot 
accept the moral of two persons in one flesh; not because infallibility is too complex, 
but because avoidance of Birth Control is too hard; not because the Eucharist is too 
sublime, but because Penance is too exacting. Briefly the heresy of our day is not 
the heresy of thought, it is the heresy of fiction——Fulton Sheen. 














Spanish Bishops Speak 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald 


Statement of 48 Spanish Bishops 


“We affirm first of all, that this 
war has been occasioned by the 
rashness, the mistakes, and maybe 
the malice and the cowardice, of 
those who could have avoided it 
by governing the nation with jus- 
tice. 

“The Constitution and the sec- 
ularist laws which developed its 
spirit, were a violent and continu- 
ous attack against the national con- 
science. The rights of God being 
abolished, and the Church perse- 
cuted, our society remained weak- 
ened in the most substantial part 
of its social life, which is the re- 
ligious. 

“The Spanish people, who in 
great part kept the faith, received 
with invincible patience the re- 
peated injuries of iniquitous laws; 
but the rashness of their governors 
had introduced into the national 
soul, along with the injury, an ele- 
ment of repudiation against a social 
power which had failed in ele- 
mental justice. 

“At the same time the author- 
ities on many and grave occasions 
surrendered their power to the pop- 
ulace. The burning of churches in 
Madrid and in the provinces in 
May, 1931, the revolts of October, 
where anarchy ruled during two 
weeks; the turbulent period which 


runs from February till July, 1936, 
when 411 churches were destroyed 
or profaned and when about 3,000 
grave transgressions of a_ political 
and social character were commit- 
ted; all these things foretold the 
total ruin of the public authority 
which was often seen to succumb 
to the strength of the hidden pow- 
ers which controlled its functions. 

“And whilst our people were be- 
ing disrupted by the relaxation of 
social ties, Russia was combining 
with the Communists of Spain, and 
prepared the people’s spirit for the 
revolution. 

“On February 27, 1936, and im- 
mediately after the triumph of the 
People’s Front, the Russian Komin- 
tern resolved to decree the Spanish 
Revolution and financed it with 
exorbitant amounts of money. 

“Five years of continuous insults 
to Spanish subjects in the religious 
and social order put the very ex- 
istence of the commonweal in the 
gravest danger. The national con- 
science felt, once the lawful legal 
means were exhausted, there was no 
other recourse left but that of vi- 
olence for maintaining order and 
peace.” 

It is emphasized that the military 
revolt which broke out in July 18 
of last year was not produced with- 
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out the collaboration of the sound 
mass of the people; they joined the 
movement in great numbers. That 
movement, and the first or Com- 
munist revolution, are facts which 
cannot be separated: they mark the 
deep division of the two Spains 
which were to contend on the 
battlefields. 

Those who initiated the national- 
istic revolt had previously urged 
the public authorities to oppose the 
imminent Marxist revolution by le- 
gal means. The attempt was un- 
successful. 

Russia has grafted herself on to 
the government army, as the whole 
world knows, taking part in its 
commands; and she aimed really, 
whilst preserving the appearance of 
the People’s Front Government, at 
implanting the Communist regime 
through subversion of the estab- 
lished social order. And the Com- 
munist revolution, allied to the Gov- 
ernment armies, was above all anti- 
religious. 

The civic-military revolt of 1936 
was in its origin a national move- 
ment of defense of the fundamental 
principles of every civilized society; 
in its development, it has been one 
of defense against anarchy bound 
up with the forces at the service 
of a Government which could not 
or would not guard those princi- 
ples. 

That the Communist revolution 
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was preconceived is demonstrated 
by the fact that before the revolt 
broke out there had arrived from 
Russia 79 specialized agitators. The 
destruction of the churches or of 
their furniture was systematic; with- 
in a month all the churches had 
been made useless for public 
worship. 

Terrible details are adduced, fol- 
lowing a computation which puts 
the destroyed or totally plundered 
churches and chapels at about 
20,000, and gives 6,000 as the num- 
ber of the murdered secular priests 
alone. As to the laity murdered, 
for their political and religious 
ideas, their total is calculated as 
exceeding 300,000. More than 22,- 
000 persons were murdered in Ma- 
drid alone during the first three 
months. Without accusation, with- 
out proofs, mostly without trial, 
hunted and in many cases horribly 
tortured, the best men of the Right 
have been eliminated. 

The Communistic revolution was 
“inhuman.” The honour of wo- 
men has not been respected, not 
even of those consecrated to God. 
Tombs and churchyards have been 
profaned. 

The revolution was “barbarous,” 
inasmuch as it destroyed the civil- 
izing work of centuries. It de- 
stroyed also thousands of works of 
art, many of them of world-wide 
reputation. It plundered or burnt 
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archives, making historical research 
and the instrumenta! proof of facts 
of a social and juridical order im- 
possible. 

The revolution trampled under 
foot essential principles of the law 
of nations. Remember, the bishops 
write, the Bilbao prisons, where 
hundreds of prisoners were mur- 
dered by the crowds in an inhuman 
way; the reprisals committed on 
hostages guarded on ships and in 
prisons without any more reason 
than a reverse in war; the mass- 
murders; the shelling of defenseless 
towns without any military ob- 
jective. 

The Spanish Hierarchy firmly 
believe the Franco movement to be 
“National.” First, on account of its 
spirit; because the Spanish nation 
was disassociated, in its vast ma- 
jority, from the position of a State 
which was not able to represent 
its deepest needs and aspirations. 
In the regions not yet liberated it 
is only waiting to break the weight 
of the Communist forces which 
hold it down. National also, be- 
cause it aims at saving and sup- 
porting for the future the essentials 
of an organized people, in a State 
which may be able worthily to 
continue their history. 

The object of the bishop’s letter 
would not be fulfilled, if they did 
not reply to some of the accusations 
levelled against the Church in 
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Spain by her many enemies: 

(1) Of having defended herself 
against a people’s movement. 

“We deny this. The attack on the 
churches was sudden, almost simul- 
taneous in all regions, and coincided 
with the butchery of priests. The 
churches were burned because they 
were the Houses of God and the 
clergy were sacrificed because they 
were the Ministers of God. The 
Church has not been an aggressor. 
She was the people’s first benefactor, 
inculcating Christian doctrine and 
encouraging works of social justice.” 

(2) Of having owned one-third 
of the national territory. 

“Tt is an absurd accusation. The 
Church did not possess more than 
a few and insignificant portions of 
land, presbyteries and schools, and 
even of this the State had recently 
taken possession.” 

(3) Of rashness and partiality in 
mixing in the struggle. 

“The Church has always been on 
the side of justice and peace and has 
collaborated with the powers of the 
State. The Church in Spain has 
fulfilled her duties and has not tied 
herself to parties, persons or tend- 
encies.” 

(4) That Spain is engaged in a 
class war and that the Church has 
put herself on the side of the rich. 

“Even recognizing some negli- 
gence in the accomplishment of the 
duties of justice and charity, the 
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working-classes were strongly pro- 
tected by the law and the nation 
had entered decidedly on the way 
of a better distribution of riches. 
The class-struggle is more virulent 
in other countries than in Spain. 
It is precisely in Spain that a great 
part of the poorer regions have 
been spared the horrors of war, 
which have been fiercest where the 
standard of prosperity and popular 
well-being has been highest.” 

(5) That the war in Spain is 
nothing but an episode in the uni- 
versal struggle between democracy 
and Statism; that the victory of the 
National movement will bring the 
nation to State-slavery. 

“The Church, in danger of per- 
ishing totally at the hands of Com- 
munism, as has occurred in the 
regions where it holds sway, feels 
herself protected by a power which 
until now has guaranteed the fund- 
amental principles of all society. 

“As regards the future, we af- 
firm that the war has not been 
undertaken in order to build up 
an autocratic State on a humiliated 
nation, but simply that the national 
spirit should arise with the strength 
and the Christian liberty of old 
times.” 

(6) That the leaders of the Na- 
tional Movement are charged with 
crimes similar to those committed 
by those of the People’s Front. 

“Every war has its excesses; the 
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national movement doubtless may 
have had them also; nobody de- 
fends himself with full serenity 
from the mad attacks of a pitiless 
enemy. 

“Rejecting in the name of justice 
and of Christian charity every ex- 
cess we affirm that there is an 
enormous and unbridgable distance 
between the principles of justice, 
of its administration and of their 
application, on the one side and 
on the other.” 

(7) That the Church is on the 
side of those who wish to repress 
Basque Nationalism. 

“All our admiration is for the 
civic and religious virtues of our 
Basque brothers. All our charity 
is for the great misfortune that 
afflicts them, which we consider 
ours because it is that of the mother- 
country.” 

(8) That the people in Spain 
were estranged from the clergy be- 
cause the latter were recruited from 
amongst the upper classes. 

“We answer that the vocations 
in the different seminaries of Spain 
are recruited in the following man- 
ner: total number of seminarians in 


*1935: 7,401; noblemen, 6; rich, that 


is with a capital of over 10,000 
pesetas: 115; poor, or nearly poor: 
7,280. 

“Let us make a final declaration. 
God knows that we love and par- 
don with all our heart all those 
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who, without knowing what they damage to the Church and to their 
are doing, have done the gravest country. They are our sons.” 
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MEXICO 


is beginning to deal a little more gently with the Church. The 
problem would seem to be one of expediency rather than principle. 
Revolution makers, in the final instance, use religion as an instru- 
ment of policy. Revolutionists begin by attacking religion because 
religion is on the side of stability and order. But when the 
revolutionists have set up their own order, they are not adverse 
to utilizing religion to promote stability. 


The New York Times, (May 23rd, 1937). 


S 


IN GERMANY 


The hour has now come when we bishops, as the proper 
spokesmen and divinely constituted shepherds of the Catholic 
people, must address ourselves to the public. We wish to make it 
perfectly clear here and now: We will continue to preach the 
whole Catholic truth and to admonish our faithful to govern them- 
selves according to the dictates of our holy faith. As firmly as 
we ourselves are resolved to let nothing in the world come be- 
tween us and the fulfillment of our sacred duty, we are just as 
firmly convinced that many—yes, very many—Catholic Chris- 
tians will, with the help of God’s grace, remain true to their 
baptismal vows even under the worst pressure, and that they 
will be ready and willing to make for Christ’s sake and for the 
sake of conscience even the last supreme sacrifice. 


Karl Joseph Cardinal Schulte of Cologne. 

















“Dada” or “Gaga” 


By KATHERINE BURTON 
Condensed from The Missionary 


The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City recently offered an 
exhibit of paintings and designs by 
followers of Surrealism and Dada- 
ism and other of those strange mod- 
ern cults. The walls, where not 
long before had hung Van Gogh’s 
peasants and sunny fields and bitter 
trees, were crowded with a motley 
array, containing not only paintings, 
but other things called collages and 
mobiles and ready mades. 

The four floors were completely 
filled with what one young observer 
said should be called not Dada but 
gaga. However, it might as well 
be called one as the other, since 
the name was in all seriousness 
taken from the first sounds that 
come from the lips of a baby and 
of course the idea is to show that 
here is the beginning of things. It 
might of course also be pointed 
out that the child progresses from 
the sound “dada” and that what 
comes from the lips of babes who 
cannot yet speak clearly is hardly 
what one would expect from the 
brushes of grown men. Besides, 
the children don’t do it on purpose. 

The rooms were thronged with 
people, bewildered or laughing, 
with here and there someore who 
cocked a technical or artistic eye at 


Has insanity come home to art? 


the canvases. The papers had car- 
ried amusing stories of a fur cup 
and saucer and spoon, of a six foot 
affair constructed of all sorts of 
things, pipes, old umbrellas, to- 
mato cans, broken dishes—a sort 
of Frankenstein of the dump. They 
had pictured a bird cage full of 
lumps of sugar and named “Why 
not Sneeze?” So of course plenty 
of people came to see the fun. 
There were dense crowds in front 
of a revolving affair in spiralling 
black and white which was sup- 
posed to have an hypnotic effect 
on the beholders. And the gazers 
could only query, with Kipling, 
“It’s clever, but is it art?” 

There was one room full of the 
drawings and designs of young 
children and one of patients in 
mental hospitals. The rest were the 
supposedly serious work of men 
from many lands, a good many of 
them in voluntary exile in Paris, 
far from the lands which do not 
understand them. The thing to ar- 
rest attention in those designs and 


paintings by mental patients was 


that they were neatly and accurately 
done for the most part, as though 
the twisted brain were trying to 
prove that a part of it knew sanity, 
that back of the disordered mind 
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“DADA” OR “GAGA” 


lurked the order that a real uni- 
verse must have to keep it going. 

When I left the building the 
thought that stayed longest with me 
was: what a world this has become, 
when grown men and women, 
capable, as much of the technique 
of painting and design shows, of art 
in the true sense of the word, de- 
liberately take to doing this sort 
of nonsense—or worse than non- 
sense. The decadence of the flesh 
somehow seems not nearly so ter- 
rible as this, a decadence of the 
mind, the emotions, of the philo- 
sophic values. 

Now we come to the final step 
in dissolution—logical as it is dread- 
ful. Faith is gone and the faith 
that kept realism honest and true 
is gone too. Sanity then has dis- 
appeared from such work in the 
deep meaning of the word. Sur- 
realism here does not mean the 
super-real, the supernatural. It 
means merely what has gone beyond 
the real to the unreality of fancy, 
whether mad or, in the ordinary 
usance of the word, sane. When I 
came across a picture in the Mod- 
ern Art exhibit, badly drawn (pur- 
posely so no doubt), of a figure 
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that held an ugly man on its knees, 
with utter lack of expression on 
both faces, and I saw that it was 
titled Pieta, it seemed sadder to me 
than the most beautifully carven 
sculpture or painting of that tragic 
theme. And what made it worse 
was that the artist was obviously 
no poor craftsman. Here and there 
the hand of the real depicter of 
beauty was visible, as if by acci- 
dent his noble heritage came 
through in spite of himself. Here 
seems truly the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Even when art does not 
paint the facts of faith as revealed 
by religion, still the artist who thus 
caricatures that heritage of faith 
that is the meaning and reason for 
art through the ages, is coming 
quite close to the unforgivable sin. 

It is not merely one country 
whose artists are disporting them- 
selves in this way. Germany, the 
Americas, France, England, Austria 
—all have contributed representa- 
tives to this collection. It is a sad 
commentary on rationalistic educa- 
tion, and many a false philosopher 
must bear the blame for this re- 
sult. To caricature God is a 
dangerous thing. 


* 


FIRST KNOCK-KNOCK STORY 


It was after closing time in Heaven and there was a loud and even peremptory 
bang on the door. “Who's there?” said Peter. “It is I,” said a voice outside. “I say 
Paul,” said the janitor, “get all those teachers to move up!” “It’s me,” has always 
been the correct use of the French idiom “C’est moi.” 

John O’Connor in THE TABLET (London). 








With A Great Love 


By MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Account of religious experience 


Condensed from The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 


Only once, before this article, 
have I told anyone exactly how I 
came to be a Catholic. Then it was 
a wise and understanding old nun 
who drew the story from me. 

“Tell me,” she said, “how it is 
that you are Catholic when your 
parents are not?” And then, when 
I had finished the halting tale 
(somehow it has always been hard 
for me to speak to others of the 
things which lie between my Lord 
and me) she nodded, and spoke 
softly: “God’s grace,” she said. “He 
has given it to you in abundance. 
He has loved you with a great love, 
my child.” 

My conversion was not a con- 
version to creed or dogma. It was 
not brought about by long hours of 
study to learn the truth of this or 
that; it was brought about neither 
by exhortation nor by education. 
The study and knowledge of my 
Faith was to come later. In the be- 
ginning I had only love: the love 
of the Blessed Sacrament for me; 
the love which I had for the Blessed 


Sacrament. I was literally a convert 


to the Blessed Sacrament, a convert 
to the Divine Prisoner of the Altar. 

I was nine, that day I first en- 
tered a Catholic Church. I was 
timid in the strange place, and my 


heart was beating like a tripham- 
mer. I was swept into the church on 
a sea of sound, a wonderful sea of 
music, sweeping in from all the 
walls, billowing about the massive 
pillars, and carrying me along on 
its crest. We were just a little late, 
and my small cousin, just ahead of 
me, genuflected hastily. I, know- 
ing nothing at all of genuflexions, 
almost tumbled over her, and was 
hot and rosy with embarrassment 
as I scrambled into the pew beside 
her. But my glow soon faded, for 
no one had noticed my awkward- 
ness, no one was watching me. All 
about me devout eyes were bent up- 
on open prayer books, or fixed up- 
on the altar while their owners 
carassed strings of pretty beads. 
Seeing this, the pounding of my 
heart lessened, too. Presently I was 
not thinking of my neighbors. I 
was not thinking at all. Something 
was happening to me. I was being 
possessed by Beauty. There was 
Something here which filled me 
with a joy so great it was pain. 
Something which caused my throat 
to hurt, and my eyes to fill with 
tears. The pain grew and grew, 
until it seemed I could not bear it. 
And then the great sea of music 
suddenly ebbed, and stopped, leav- 
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ing us all high and dry upon a 
shore of silence. I waited, breath- 
less. And then, somewhere in the 
silence, a bell rang. I saw the golden 
figure which was the priest lift 
Something high above his head, and 
kneel in reverence before It. All 
about me, heads bowed low, and I 
bowed my head, too, pressing my 
forehead tightly against the hard, 
smooth top of the pew before me, 
and closing my eyes. And then the 
pain went away, and a feeling of 
peace came over me. When the 
music began again, low and tremu- 
lous, the pain did not return. I still 
felt completely happy, marvelously 
content. The Mass and Benedic- 
tion ended, my cousin had to touch 
me to bring me back to reality. The 
world outside seemed flat and dull 
when I came back to it. 

For me, now, all of life was 
changed. Those who do not be- 
lieve in the Real Presence (God 
help them!) will say that it was 
other things which drew me,—an 
impressionable child,—that it was 
the beauty of stained-glass windows, 
glowing candles, snowy linens, fine 
paintings, beautiful flowers, sacred 
music. But those who say this 
will be wrong. These things did 
impress me, these lovely outward 
beauties with which good Mother 
Church so fittingly makes a setting 
for the Beauty of the Tabernacle. 
But the same peace came upon me 


in the plain, austere chapel below 
stairs, and always it came to me 
most fully when I was alone before 
the Altar. For that reason I often 
stole away from my young com- 
panions to visit the church or the 
chapel alone. 

I did not know, until long after 
the blessed waters of Baptism had 
laved me, what the burning red 
lamp signified. 

There was a period of two years, 
nearly three, in my teens, when I 
was parted from Him. My parents 
had separated, and I had been sent 
to live with my Protestant grand- 
mother in a strange, non-Catholic 
town, far from any Catholic in- 
fluences. Although I knew my cate- 
chism word for word, I know now 
that mine was then only a parrot- 
like knowledge of right and wrong; 
for I hud no sense of the direction 
in which I was heading until, oddly 
enough, the effort of one who 
sought to niake me apostatize, once 
for all, awakened me. 

Union revival meetings were be 
ing held in the town. Old and 
young talked of nothing else. The 
evangelist conducting the meetings 
was a native son, an ardent disciple 
of Billy Sunday, and a most con- 
vincing preacher. After a few days 
of listening to the tales, I yielded 
to my chum’s importunities, and 
accompanied her to the meeting. I 
might as well, I thought. Every 
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other resident of the town was there. 

Swayed by fervent hymns, and 
the persuasive eloquence of the 
evangelist, the gathering was soon 
stirred to a high degree of religious 
fervor. Then came the invitations 
to “come forward.” From all over 
the building, men, women, and 
children arose to accept the call. 
My chum left my side, first begging 
me to go with her. But I shook my 
head. Although I, too, was moved, 
I felt I had no reason for going. 
These exhortations were not meant 
for me, who was already a church 
member. 

“If you have already accepted 
Him,” the minister had said, “this 
invitation is not for you. But if you 
do not belong to any church, if you 
have never been washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb, now is the time 
for you to offer yourself to Him. 
Believe in Jesus and be saved.” 

Then the workers began to go 
about the church, pleading with the 
lagging ones. One came to me. It 
was the evangelist himself. 

“Come, my child,” he said. 
“Come to Jesus.” 

I shook my head. “I belong to a 
church,” I said. “I am a Catholic.” 

He looked at me with compas- 
sion. “Poor child!” he said. “You 
do not belong to a church of God. 
Come with me, and I will show 
you the true way to Him.” 

I was stunned. I do not wish to 


October 


misjudge him. Perhaps he really 
believed what he said. Probably he 
had been taught from the cradle 
that the Church of Rome is the 
Scarlet Woman, and had never 
troubled to learn if that teaching 
were truth. I have lived so much 
among non-Catholics that I under- 
stand them better than they under- 
stand themselves. My own grand- 
mother is a Protestant, and a wom- 
an of intelligence, and yet she has 
told me how, when she was a 
young wife with three children, the 
sound of a neighboring charivari 
caused her to hide in a closet in 
fear and trembling, because a rumor 
had been circulated in her Dutch 
neighborhood that the Catholic stu- 
dents of the nearby university were 
preparing to descend upon all the 
Protestants and massacre them and 
she thought the hour was at hand. 

All unwittingly, that man opened 
my eyes to the enormity of my own 
offense against God. I was struck 
with some such flash as must have 
struck Saint Paul. “Not belong to 
a Church of God.” Indeed! 
Where was He, if not in my 
Church? A sudden, blinding anger, 
first at the minister, and then at 
myself, was succeeded by a pity for 
the people around me. Poor, poor 
people, who had nothing but this 
carefully worked-up hysteria to 
bring them to Him! And, when 
the hysteria had passed, so little to 
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hold them! Could they ever under- 
stand the divine love which had 
once drawn me into His Church, 
drawn me by Its Presence, alone? 
When I was a little child, six years 
before, He had sought me and 
claimed me, with no frenzied, man- 
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tongued, persuasive eloquence. But 
in the recesses of my heart, He had 
made His plea, and I was His. 
“You are wrong,” I told the min- 
ister, simply. “My Church is so 
much more than this. I can’t tell 
you. I’m going home. I don’t know 


made exhortations, no 


smooth- why I came here.” 














SPLENDID EXAMPLES 


The physical suffering of the Holy Father in his late ill- 
ness has at times been so great as to be called abominable, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Vatican City. So sensitive is the body of 
the Pontiff, ravaged by old age and disease, that it was necessary 
to place a framework of wire under the bed cover to keep it from 
touching him. Yet, in spite of such excruciating pains, the spirit 
of the Vicar of Christ refuses to bow to the weakness of his 
flesh. The spiritual leader of the world sits up in his bed and, 
with death itself stalking in the background, exhorts us to fight 
the communistic scourge. Over the radio his very voice bespoke 
the great ordeal he was undergoing and his labored breathing 
portrayed to an astounded world in a most superlative degree the 
magnificent spectacle of the spirit triumphing over the flesh. 


During all the great crises of its existence it has been the 
great fortune of Christianity to be endowed with leaders like 
Pius XI; men who would scourge their bodies and strengthen 
their souls, and by their example give new life to men and 
women dulled by the pleasures of the world. 

What an example to follow. There is no need to go back 
centuries to find a saint worthy to be taken as a pattern. The 
Christian world has only to look up at the Throne of Peter for 
its inspiration. It is there in an ample degree. 

Catholt Action Page, Narod, Chicago, IIll., Feb. 2, 1937, 











Japanese Religion 


By LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR, M.M. Overcrowding in the Pantheon 





Condensed from Primitive Man 


Shotoku Taishi, the great 
sponsor of Buddhism in Japan, said 
of Japanese religion: “Shintoism is 
the root, Confucianism is the 
flower, and Buddhism is the fruit 
of the one tree of life.” 

The writer as a result of his own 
personal observation would consider 
this sixth century utterance of Sho- 
toku Taishi true today. In addition, 
he would say that, apart from any 
formalized expression of religion, 
the Japanese are possessed of a 
deeply religious nature. Their Shin- 
toism, except for its ritualism, is 
undefined. In fact, the Japanese 
are discouraged from making any 
critical analysis of it. It is one vast 
“credo” that peoples the empyrean 
and the world about them with 33 
million gods, makes the Sun-God- 
dess Amaterasu o mi Kame, the 
Imperial ancestress, and the Em- 
peror, her divine descendant, the 
father of his people, an incarnation 
of divinity whose every wish has 
compelling force. 

Common mutual welfare de- 
mands society, society postulates 
authority, authority has among 
highly cultured pagan peoples fre- 
quently been vested with divinity, 
divinity demands a symbol, that 


symbol is the head of the State. 
You see how closely this reasoning 
approaches our modern revivified 
paganism and its totalitarian State. 
You see too why Japan today is 
loath to receive Christianity when it 
sees itself already at a point to- 
ward which some Western nations 
seem to be laboriously straining. 

Japan is a religious unit in the 
sense that it is Shintoist, but di- 
vided in so far as Confucianism 
guides its ruling class and Budd- 
hism its passive populace. So many 
persons in this country and abroad 
have failed to comprehend the re- 
cent phenomenon of a seeming 
division between the military and 
civil branches of Government. Yet 
this is typical of the much more 
marked religious or philosophic 
line of division between Japan’s 
official class and her common peo- 
ple. All of the Japanese people are 
Shintoists in the sense that they are 
Japanese. Shintoism is their tradi- 
tional cult. In addition, it is proper 
to say that the ruling classes are 
Confucianists whereas the common 
people are Buddhists. These two 
systems of thought supply the ele- 
ments lacking in Shintoism. 

The religious life of Japan has 
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been a constant groping toward the 
one true God. Any means that 
seems to promise success is regarded 
as good. Hence the co-existence of 
Buddhist, Shintoist and Confucian 
elements amalgamated into a mu- 
tually supplementary system which 
constitutes the religious expression 
of this people. Even mutual con- 
tradictions are powerless to quench 
this ever-surging hope. I mention 
this point because it explains why in 
Japan all systems of religious 
thought have found place but no 
single one has ever been adopted. 
All have been woven into this un- 
reasoned expression of an entire 
people’s search for God. 

Japan is blessed with a hardy 
religious sense, unguided for the 
most part. It has divinized every- 
thing. The writer was not a little 
astonished to learn that the Geisha 
of Tokyo annually gather for a 
Buddhist service to honor the cats. 
The ardent, generous, volatile 
Japanese spirit would long since 
have found the satisfaction it craved 
in Catholic Christianity. Confu- 
cianism stopped that for a long 
period. Protestantism retards it 
now. The religious Pantheon of 
Japan, over-crowded with its mil- 
lions of acknowledged tenants, has 
ample room at any time to take in 
more. It is averse to Christianity 
because the latter excludes all in or- 
der to acknowledge an_all-inclu- 


sive One. The writer recently had 
a Japanese lady under instruction 
for baptism. All went well until 
one day he explained the doctrine 
of One God. She listened atten- 
tively and finally said, “But what 
about Ha nuke no Kame—the ‘god 
of the pulled tooth’?” She was 
told he did not exist. The woman 
did not return for her next instruc- 
tion. Inquiry revealed that she 
would have nothing to do with a 
religion that omitted “the god of 
the pulled tooth.” To what extent 
God’s unity is believed it is impos- 
sible to say at present. The govern- 
ment discourages rummaging 
through a documented religious 
past. While in Tokyo the writer 
was told of an incident that took 
place at one of the schools. The 
teacher was explaining the Shinto 
doctrine of the Sun Goddess. One 
of the children, a Christian, asked— 
“What about the Christian God?” 
The teacher replied: “He is good 
enough for foreigners. In the Im- 
perial Palace there is god enough 
for any Japanese.” 

In Dairen, Manchuria, one day 
the writer was showing a little 
Japanese miss through the church. 
Children often came from the near- 
by school to look timidly at the 
strange foreign temple. As she was 
leaving she was asked, “Who made 
you?” She said: “The Japanese 
people are all descendants of Amat- 
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erasu o mi Kame (the Sun God- 
dess).” “Well who made foreign- 
ers?” we pursued. “Teacher didn’t 
tell us that,” was her reply. Official 
Japan is satisfied with what it 
possesses, especially now that it sees 
signs of a German return to its 
tribal Pantheon and envisions others 
as soon to follow suit. Russia has 
cast off Christianity as have many 
other nations in practice, though in 
theory they show themselves para- 
sites of Christianity. In an unsettled 
world that toys with paganism and 
materialism, Japan finds herself at 


present far in advance of her near- 
est rivals. Her government shows 
itself complacent in that position, 
though the soul of the people is not 
entirely content. 

The Japanese people are then 
polytheistic in their belief. Both 
Buddhism and Shintoism invest 
man with quasi-divine properties— 
Shintoism, during life, Buddhism 
after death. Morality is more or 
less left to the natural sense of 
right and wrong, guided by Con- 
fucian rules of propriety and con- 
sideration for the common good. 








IN JAPAN 


One-way ticket to a volcano. That is what they used to buy. Then 
the railroad company in Japan thought they were being cheated. Many 
of their passengers weren’t taking the train back. They were in the vol- 
cano—suicides! In two years 350 leaped in, 1400 attempted it. And now 
“Wait-A-Bits” little boxhouses have been set up near the volcano. The 
would-be-suicide is invited in to Wait-A-Bit, to pause for reflection, to 
quiet his hysteria. Already 2500 have thought better of it and have used 
their train ticket back. 

The Chalice. 


IN AUSTRIA 


During the economic crisis of the past years disquiet has grown at 
the increasing number of suicides. An organization formed by a priest 
in Vienna last September had for its object a special apostolate among 
those in danger of extreme despair. 

Help and advice has been accorded to the desperate without distinc- 
tion of religion or nationality. It is now reported that within five months 
of its formation the new organization hindered more than 150 people 
from ending their lives, while 650 visits were made to attempted suicides 


in the hospitals. 
Catholic Herald (London). 





A convert reports 


| am often asked by my Protestant 
friends what I have found inside 
the Catholic Church. I will tell you 
what I was told I should find and 
what I have found. 

I was told that the Catholic 
Church always placed the Church 
before Christ, that Christ was kept 
in the background. 

I have found, on the contrary, 
that she places me in a personal re- 
lationship with Christ that can 
never be attained outside—that 


Christ is her very being, by whom 


and for whom she exists, and to 
whom to unite her children is her 
one ceaseless care. 

I was told that if I became a 
Catholic my mind would be fet- 
tered, my reason stifled; I should 
no longer be able to think for my- 
self. 

I have found, on the contrary, 
that the Catholic Church places me 
on a platform of truth from which 
even a poor mind like mine can 
rise to fathomless heights. I have 
found the truth that sets men free. 

I was told that in the Catholic 
church it was all decay and stagna- 
tion. 

I have found, however, the very 
life of God Himself pulsing through 


Fancy vs Fact 
By OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY 
From the Catholic Family Monthly 


every vein of His Mystical Body. It 
was like coming out of a small, 
stuffy room with all the windows 
closed, and striding up to the top 
of some great hill with all the winds 
of heaven roaring round. I have 
found life. 

Instead of the hard spiritual 
tyranny of which I was told, I have 
found a loving Mother who sup- 
plies my every human need. Instead 
of corruption, sanctity unknown 
outside. And sinners, too. For the 
Church of Christ does not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. Like her Master she 
ever seeks and saves that which is 
lost... . 

Instead of hatred, I have found 
compassion for those outside—for 
the sheep without a shepherd. And 
I would that I could show them 
right into the heart of him whom 
men call the Pope of Rome—the 
shepherd of the sheep, the Vicar of 
Christ on earth; for then I would 
show them no ambitious autocrat 
striving for worldly power, but a 
loving father loved by his children 
as no other man on earth is loved. 

And I have found the kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth. It is quite 
satisfactory. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. Sept., 1937. 
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The Land of Hitler 


By an American Visitor 
Condensed from America 


A small army of my cousins live 
in Germany. They are scattered all 
over the map and they represent 
every shade of Catholicism from 
piety to indifference. They are 
shopkeepers, bankers, teachers, stu- 
dents, farmers, nurses, journalists 
and children. Since the advent of 
the Nazis I have visited Germany 
six times and talked with my cous- 
ins and a great many other Ger- 
man Catholics. I have come to the 
conclusion that what has happened 
to my cousins is typical of what has 
happened to the rest of Catholic 
Germany. 

Four years ago they were full of 
enthusiasm for the new regime. The 
magnetic personality of Hitler, 
glorified by Nazi propaganda, hyp- 
notized and blinded them. Burning 
with indignation at Germany’s 
wrongs, despairing of Germany’s 
future and their own, they turned 
to him and his promises with re- 
newed hope. 

On my next visit I heard a few 
criticisms of the Nazis, but Hitler 
was still the immaculate Galahad. 
Rumor had it that a few priests had 
been punished for publicly defying 
the Government or violating the 
law. Unfortunate, but what could 
a priest expect if he did things like 


Paperhanger hangs his country 


that? Some of the local Nazi lead- 
ers were probably anti-clerical, but 
Hitler was sound and would soon 
bring these hot-heads under control. 
One year and a half ago the 
money-smuggling trials were in full 
blast. Priests and nuns were being 
sentenced to long prison terms and 
enormous fines had been inflicted 
on various religious congregations. 
I found my cousins divided. The 
majority held that the accused were 
more or less guilty, but the fines 
and prison terms were excessive. 
This year I again visited Ger- 
many. In Frankfurt, I tried to cash 
a traveller’s check for registered 
marks. The bank clerk scrutinized 
my passport and intimated that 
there was something fishy about it. 
I asked him what was fishy. He 
insinuated that one of the state- 
ments in my passport was a lie. I 
replied that it was a matter of in- 
difference to me whether he be- 
lieved it or not. He asked me what 
I intended to do with the marks I 
was drawing. I suggested that what 
I did with my own money was none 
of his business. He said that he had 
certain suspicions on the subject. I 
put the check back in my pocket 
and said, “The world is a big place, 
and there are many banks in it. I 
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would rather starve than have you 
cash my check. You forget that I 
am an American. I don’t have to 
take your insolence.” 

A month later I left Germany by 
way of the Austrian frontier. The 
train stopped at Salzburg and all 
the passengers got out for the Ger- 
man frontier control. I was about 
the 20th in line. Two German ofh- 
cials were walking up and down, 
eyeing the passengers. When they 
passed me I heard one of them 
whisper, “We'll have to search this 
fellow.” When my turn came they 
invited me into a room slightly 
larger than a telephone booth. I 
was told to take off my clothes. 
They turned my collar inside out, 
pulled out the lining of my hat, 
examined the soles and lining of my 
shoes, and read all my letters and 
notes. They sweated and grumbled 
for an hour and finally gave up. 
The impression seemed to be that 
I had something on me but they 
had not been able to find it. 

I called on one of my cousins. 
This one is a teacher. She used to 
tell me that the Government was 
not opposed to the Church and 
whatever happened was due to the 
bigotry of individual Nazis. This 
time she said, “This is awful. For 
weeks before the school plebiscites 
the Catholic teachers were terror- 
ized with threats of dismissal if 
they refused to vote the right way. 


Now our schools have been pagan- 
ized and we are forced to teach the 
most horrible stuff imaginable. Con- 
science stricken over what is hap- 
pening to the children entrusted to 
us, our nerves are going to pieces 
and the hospitals are full of teach- 
ers with nervous breakdowns. Our 
Government is the incarnation of 
Satan and every one is saying that 
Hitler and Goebbels are satanists.” 
I visited some more cousins. One 
of them was an interesting chap 
whom I had never seen before. On 
previous occasions my cousins had 
warned me that he was a bad Cath- 
olic. We walked arm in arm up 
the village street to the principal 
Wirtshaus. In a room adjoining 
the bar were a dozen of his friends 
and their wives. The conversation 
immediately turned to the religious 
situation. My cousin held the floos 
by virtue of his tremendous voice 
and dominant personality. I sug- 
gested that it might be better to 
talk quietly. Walls have ears. 
With a gesture of impatience he 
brushed the suggestion aside. 
“Everyone in this village knows my 
views, and I don’t mind repeating 
them because I want you to tell the 
outside world what we Germans 
are thinking. The honor of Ger- 
many, for which I fought for four 
years in the front line trenches, has 
been dragged in the gutter by a 
mad-man and a gang of thieves. 
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We hang our heads in shame at the 
thought of what outsiders are say- 
ing of us, but I want you to under- 
stand that what is happening now 
in Germany, does not represent the 
will of the German people. We dis- 
pise these vermin and bar flies. 
“Now they have launched a gas 
attack on the Church. I have not 
been what you would call a pious 
man, but I will certainly fight for 
my religion when scoundrels like 
these attack it. It makes my blood 
boil to see these Nazi swine empty- 
ing the slop jars of their minds on 
priests and nuns. Newspapers, the 
loudspeakers of that arch-liar Goeb- 


bels, are now blushing with shame 


over the supposed immoralities of 
the Catholic clergy. Some of our 
priests may be stupid or bullheaded 


but they are not immoral. I fight 
with the parish priest but I respect 
his virtue. You may think that be- 
cause we are compelled to subscribe 
to the Nazi papers we read them. 
We don’t. We use them in our 
stoves and toilets.” 

During my month in Germany I 
talked to a great many Catholics 
from every walk of life and to a 
large number of priests and re- 
ligious. My impressions were every- 
where the same. A powerful reac- 
tion has set in against the Govern- 
ment. Instead of a club the Nazis 
have created a boomerang. They 
set out to ruin the church. They 
have only succeeded in destroying 
the people’s faith in the courts, the 
press and the party, and even in 
Adolph Hitler. 








{r 








THE FIRST SHALL BE FIRST 


When all is said and done, it is well to remember that the 
Catholic Church is primarily a religion and only secondarily a 
philosophy of life and only thirdly a social-reform institution. 
Those who would have her concentrate either on a quasipolitical 
attack on Communism and agnostic liberalism or on bringing 
about a new reign of economic and social justice forget that she 
is powerless to effect anything except in so far as these secondary 
and tertiary matters automatically result from conviction in her 
religious dogma and practice of her moral teaching. 


Michael de la Bedoyere, in “The Dublin Review,” (April). 























God Reads The Funnies 


See you in the funny paper 


Reading the funny papers has 
become such a serious occupation 
with some people that it has taken 
on the semblance of a religious act. 
This Sunday morning exercise takes 
precedence over the reading of 
morning and mass prayers from 
their good-as-new prayerbook. 

But, are the “funnies” really 
funny? Do people read the comic 
section to be amused, or to see what 
travesty on life the idea-stripped 
mind of the comic strip artist has 
devised this time? Do we laugh at 
or with the comic characters? 

My purpose is to prove that God, 
too, reads the “funnies” on Sunday 
morning. Omitting the comic (not 
to say—tragic) strip that lies abed 
until the last bell for the last mass 
has ceased vibrating (and snores 
on); the copy spread out on the 
shady banks of a stream, near his 
fishing pole; let us consider the 
copy that is spread out before the 
all-seeing eyes of God in church at 
early mass on Sunday morning. 
Facial beauty or deformity of fea- 
tures are not the object of God’s 
interest. They are the faces of His 
children. Neither is He concerned 
about the external adornment of the 
body—the facial makeup, the hat or 
bonnet, dress or suit, whether of the 


By PLACIDUS KEMPF, O. S. B. 
Condensed from The Grail 


latest mode or not. The acrobatic 
postures assumed by the worship- 
pers must offend His eye that loves 
beauty and the reverence befitting 
His exalted dignity. The main ob- 
ject of God’s searching glance and 
careful scrutiny are the souls of 
those attending mass. 

Each human soul bears His 
image. After baptism the soul was 
the mirror in which the three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity beheld 
their own likeness, in the infused 
virtues of faith, hope and _ love. 
Then came the awakening of rea- 
son. The creature became respon- 
sible for his acts. There was a lack 
of harmony between man’s will and 
God’s will, which made the first sin. 
With harmony gone, beauty was 
also disfigured or completely des- 
troyed. Instead of a beautiful, God- 
like life, lived according to His 
laws, there was grotesqueness and 
caricature. A glimpse into the soul 
will reveal the cause of the disor- 
der. Maggie (Pride) with her beau- 
tiful daughter (Vanity) are giving 
Jiggs (the Will) a merry chase. 
They are throwing things about and 
are breaking up the furniture, in- 
cluding the mirror of the Blessed 
Trinity. The passions, left unruly 
by Adam’s sin, have grown up into 
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a couple of Katzenjammer Kids 
and Dinglehoofer’s dog, Schnapps, 
that are always getting into trouble. 
Like hungry Wimpy they are crav- 
ing to be satisfied according to their 
own tastes. Sensuality feeds on for- 
bidden pleasures with more avidity 
than Popeye does on spinach, and 


ist’s pugilist, while Mutt and Jeff 
might well remind us of our own 
smallness and the advantage our 
overgrown vices sometimes claim 
over us. And so on down the line. 
Each soul has its pet characters that 
perform their foolish antics. 

Yes, God reads the “funnies” on 


Sunday (and, in fact each) morn- 
ing, but does He laugh? 


its phenomenal power increases at 
a pace equal to that of the cartoon- 


_ oe 


FIRST AID 


A learned professor came back chuckling from a convention of learned 
professors held in Virginia at one of the best-known resort hotels. He and 
several others were discussing an extremely abstruse subject one afternoon 
in the hotel lobby and were completely wound up in philosophic abstrac- 
tions when a highly technical point of fact came up. There was disagree- 
ment about it, and it was decided to settle the matter. They all looked 
around, rather vaguely, for an encyclopedia, but didn’t see one. Then a 
professor more alert to the outside world than his brothers saw an im- 
maculate clerk standing behind the hotel desk studying his nails, and 
went up to him. 

“Is there an Encyclopedia Britannica in the hotel?” he inquired. 

The clerk was immediately all polite attention and regret. 

“There is not, sir,” he said. “But what is it you wish to know?” 


The Sign (1932). 
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VANITY’S MIRROR 


One day at a most inconvenient moment, just as Father Monsabre, 
the famous preacher of Notre Dame, was preparing to enter the pulpit, a 
lady came to him with many airs and redundancies, told him that her 
conscience troubled her greatly, because she had that morning admired 
herself in the looking-glass more than usual, thinking how pretty she 
was. Whereupon he answered: “Go in peace, my child, a mistake is not 


a sin.” 
The Sign (1921). 








Pete Maguire started something 


Pete Maguire smoothed out the 
drooping arms of his mustache and 
stroked his beard reflectively. It was 
a meeting of the Central Labor 
Union of New York City—May 8, 
1882—and this time Pete had some- 
thing to say. 

“Mr. Chairman!” 

“Mr. Maguire!” 

Silence. What could Pete have to 
say? 

“I propose that one day of each 
year be set apart to be designated 
as Labor Day—a general holiday 
for the laboring classes.” 

There was not much comment. 
The idea seemed a little ridiculous. 
New York’s Labor Union was ob- 
viously too small to push the idea 
of a general holiday. 

“Are there not enough holidays,” 
some one inquired caustically, “to 
please Mr. Maguire?” 

“We have many holidays, it’s 
true,” Maguire replied, “but they 
are all religious, or civil, or military. 
What I want is not so much a holi- 
day, as a day which shall be labor’s 
—an occasion devoted to the indus- 
trial spirit, the great vital force of 
every nation.” 

“And when would Mr. Maguire 
suggest the observance of this ‘La- 
bor Day?’” 


Labor’s Progress 
By C. RICHARD GINDER 
Condensed froma The Missionary 


“Well,” Maguire smoethed his 
beard against his chin, “we have the 
Fourth of July, and then no break 
until Thanksgiving. What would 
you think of the first Monday in 
September? It would come at the 
pleasantest season of the year, and 
it would divide that long stretch.” 

The chairman asked for a vote, 
and the resolution was passed. A 
committee was hastily appointed. 
There would be a street parade, and 
after the demonstration, the parad- 
ers and their families would retire 
to some grove for a picnic. 

We have been celebrating Labor 
Day ever since. In 1884, the first 
Monday in September was fixed as 
the permanent date, and, in 1885, 
several cities celebrated the holiday 
with New York. Official recogni- 
tion came first with city ordinances. 
Then, in 1887, five states legalized 
the holiday. Three years later, 
Samuel Gompers congratulated the 
American Federation of Labor on 
the fact that Labor Day was being 
observed more widely than ever be- 
fore. 

If you would get a graphic view 
of labor’s growth in importance, you 
have no easier way than by watch- 
ing the United States Department 
of Labor and the gradual extension 
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of its duties. The Department fol- 
lows labor, expanding to meet new 
problems, adding new divisions and 
bureaus to meet emergencies and 
changes in circumstances as they 
arise. Massachusetts was the first 
(1869) to create a state department 
of labor. The other states slowly 
fell in line. And just when Peter 
Maguire’s Labor Day was getting 
well under way, the United States 
Government organized its own Bu- 
reau of Labor. That was in 1885. 
It expanded so rapidly that in 1903 
it was taken from the Department 
of the Interior and given a place in 
the newly created Department of 
Commerce and Labor. By 1913 it 
was so unwieldy that Congress 
made it a new and separate depart- 
ment, with the duty of “fostering, 
promoting and developing the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the 
United States, improving their 
working conditions, and advancing 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” And Louis F. Post (one 
of the men who had given a speech 
at Peter Maguire’s first Labor Day 
picnic) was made Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary of Labor was em- 
powered to mediate or appoint com- 
missioners of conciliation whenever 
the interests of industrial peace re- 
quired it. The Conciliation Serv- 
ice, perhaps the most important di- 
vision of the department, during 


October 


1936, intervened in 1,012 disputes, 
strikes, threatened strikes and lock- 
outs. In 805 of these altercations, 
the commissioners were able to 
make peace. 

The Bureau of Statistics is the 
eye of the department. It must pro- 
cure data without being able to act. 
It reports on labor troubles, analyzes 
the conditions, draws up tables and 
graphs, then tries to infer the causes 
from its columns and charts. This 
is the Bureau which enables the 
President to announce that unem- 
ployment was reduced by so many 
millions last year, or that 1,067,000 
workers were involved in strikes 
last year. 

The baby of the department—the 
Employment Service—in two years 
of frenzied existence, filled 9,000,000 
of the nation’s jobs. It is proof of 
the fact that the department ex- 
pands with the growth of labor’s 
problems. Many state agencies for 
this purpose had been in existence, 
but, in 1933, Congress saw the need 
of establishing a central unit to mo- 
bilize all the forces of the central 
government and focus them on the 
problem. 

The Employment Service handles 
a cross section of the American pub- 
lic. Their files cover every classifica- 
tion of workers from steam fitters to 
soft shoe artists. 

Altogether (until April, 1936) the 
United States Employment Service 





1937 


had made 15,000,000 job _place- 
ments, which is just about one posi- 
tion for every man, woman, and 
child in New York State and Texas. 

And did you know that one out 
of five homes has no bathtub? That 
one out of five families is cramped 
in its home? The various federal 
services concerned with housing are 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration and the Housing Division of 
the P. W. A—all of them, nomin- 
ally, interested in bettering the con- 
dition of the working man. 

The Children’s Bureau is the one 
division of the Department of La- 
bor that is managed by a “Chief” 
instead of a Commissioner. It deals 
with matters concerning child-life, 
infant-mortality, the birth-rate, or- 
phanages, juvenile delinquents, dan- 
gerous occupations for children, 
children’s diseases, and child-labor. 
When it sees a condition harmful 
to its charges, its only power is that 
of setting the federal printing 
presses in motion and flooding the 
country with pamphlets publicizing 
the evil. Even so, it accomplishes 
an enormous amount of good. In 
1915, 100 out of every 1,000 babies 
died before their first birthday. By 
1932, the rate had been cut to 52. 
The Children’s Bureau certainly had 
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much to do with that. 

Women are a comparatively re- 
cent factor in the labor problem but 
the Department of Labor has its 
Women’s Bureau. The first woman 
in the government service was 
Clara Barton, who worked in the 
patent office before the Civil War 
and was dismissed because of her 
firmness in denouncing slavery. In 
1862, a woman was admitted to the 
Treasury Department. She trimmed 
paper currency so well that women 
have been in the government service 
ever since. In June, 1932, there were 
a few less than 88,000 women with 
the government; and today, one 
woman out of four earns her own 
bread—though it is usually sliced 
much thinner than that of her 
brother worker. Ruth Bryan Owen 
was the first woman to represent 
our country at a foreign court, and 
in November, 1932, Hattie Caraway 
was elected United States Senator 
by the State of Arkansas. In fact, 
the head of the whole complex 
machinery is a woman—Frances 
Perkins—the first woman member 
of a President’s Cabinet. The con- 
dition of the woman worker has im- 
proved consistently since 1872 when 
Illinois forbade women to work in 
mines. Other beneficial laws fol- 
lowed: minimum wage laws, re- 
strictions on work at night, on 
“home” work, on work during the 
period of gestation, etc. 
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One of the most routine and less 
appealing divisions of the depart- 
ment is the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service. One cannot 
clearly see how these functions fall 
under the bailiwick of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The duties of the 
Service are outlined by its title. It 
has the problem of administering 
our curious immigration laws, of 
excluding and deporting undesir- 
ables, and of investigating breaches 
of the law. The service must also 
take care of the routine connected 





with the naturalization of immi- 
grants. 

What would Peter Maguire say 
if he were still alive, if he could see 
how Labor Day is celebrated in 
1937? We have a feeling that 
Peter would chuckle and run his 
hand through his beard in satisfac- 
tion. Or else how could he have 
sold the hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
Central Labor Union of New York 
City the idea of having a holiday 
in honor of “the industrial spirit, the 
great vital force of every nation?” 














~~ 
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ORIGIN 


Roger W. Babson, the statistician, tells us that he once sent to his 
customers a leaflet, “Essentials of Business Success.” He simply printed 
the Ten Commandments, and Christ’s new law of love. From one cor- 
respondent he received the enthusiastic reply: “I have never seen such a 
fine statement of essentials. Where did you get it?” 


BASIS 


Mysticism without sacrament, asceticism without obedience, reason 
without revelation, the sovereign prince without the sovereign priest, the 
natural order without the supernatural, are ladders that rest on nothing. 
They are the furniture of the magician. 

T. S. Gregory, The Unfinished Universe (Sheed & Ward). 


STRUCTURE 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are an indispensable support. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opinion is it essential that public opinion 


should be enlightened.” 
George Washington. 


Diogenes goes about in Bloomfield 


Lay Theologian 


By NORBERT M. WENDELL 


Condensed from The Holy Name Journal 


My boy Eddie goes to college. 
While he was home last week-end 
he was telling Mama and me that 
he was studying all about Injustice. 
Now Eddie knows that we listen 
to Father Coughlin every Sunday, 
he knows that we like politics and 
such things, so what does he do 
but explain the whole doctrine to 
Mama and me last Friday night. 
He said it’s taken from some foreign 
book that they call the Summa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Wherever it 
comes from, it certainly sounds good 
to me. Last Monday I think I ran 
across a practical example for every- 
thing he told me. 

Up until Monday morning I had 
always had the highest respect and 
regard for His Honor the Mayor. 
“Vote for Honest Henry Haskins” 
the signs read last November; and 
I did—along with some 50,000 
others like me. But there it was, 
staring at me in the headlines of 
my Monday morning paper. Now, 
I have a rule which says only believe 
one half of what you see in the 
newspapers and one third of what 
you see in the Bloomfield Herald; 
but to make matters worse, the 
Mayor himself admitted he was 
guilty of what he chose to call “a 
little indiscretion.” Yes, it was true. 


“Honest Henry Haskins” was now 
only plain Henry Haskins and once 
again I had to admit I had marked 
my X on the wrong side of another 
election ballot. 

It seems that in some sort of an 
emergency the City Council had 
appropriated $16,000.00 to repair 
the water system in a certain section 
of our fair city. His Honor the 
Mayor was entrusted with the 


money and given the privilege of 
awarding the contract. This he did 
to the firm, Costello Brothers, Con- 
tractors, but (and here is the sad 
part of the whole affair) Costello 


Brothers were given to understand 
that it was only to be a “temporary 
job” and they were, therefore, to 
use only the cheapest materials ob- 
tainable. There was also a private 
clause in the contract in which it 
was agreed that Costello Brothers 
would install a new, complete 
plumbing and heating system in the 
Haskins’ home next spring. The 
city water system repair amounted 
to $9,500.00, while the Haskins’ 
heating system cost $6,500.00 mak- 
ing a grand total of $16,000.00 
which “Honest Henry Haskins” 
solemnly and promptly paid with 
the check signed by the City 


Treasurer. 
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Just for my own personal infor- 
mation, on Tuesday morning, I 
made a special trip down to the 
Bureau of Statistics and found, 
much to my surprise and disedifica- 
tion, that during the past 20 years 
the water system of this particular 
section of the city has been repaired 
and replaced no less than seven 
* times. Evidently all the jobs were 
“temporary” ones! 

The conclusion, 


I think that 


Eddie and Saint Thomas would 
draw from all this, is that there is 
such a thing as legal injustice; that 
it is a special vice against the com- 
mon good and, in my town at least, 
a general habit. 

His Honor the Mayor violated 


legal justice. But there is another 
kind of justice the fairness that 
should exist between individuals 
which Eddie calls “particular jus- 
tice.” For my example of a viola- 
tion of this kind of justice all I have 
to do is go down to Billy Madden’s 
pool room any time of the day or 
night. He sits there hour after hour, 
talks to all who will talk to him, 
and, in general, has a splendid time 
doing absolutely nothing. His 
father is dead. His mother and 
younger brother work in a textile 
mill to support themselves and him. 
If he saw a job coming his way he 
would die either of fright or of 
spite. The mere mention of the 


word “work” causes a shiver to run 
up and down his spine; the very 
sight of a shovel nauseates him. He 
is our city’s classic example of an 
offender against particular justice, 
for, as Eddie would put it, “he 
perfectly and continually violates the 
strict right of his mother against 
her reasonable will.” 

The next example I was looking 
for is a man who does unjust things 
intentionally, deliberately and com- 
placently, merely for the sake of be- 
ing unjust. It may not have been 
right for me to judge a man this 
way but, since my purpose was sole- 
ly to look for examples, I think that 
in Mrs. Kelly’s landlord I found a 
professional shyster. It’s not that he 
cares so much for money, he’s not 
a miser and he’s not avaricious. He 
simply takes an out and out delight 
in swindling others. The day that 
Mrs. Kelly rented his house he told 
her that the rent would be $25.00 a 
month, but when Mrs. Kelly signed 
the papers she found that she had 
agreed in black and white to pay 
him $35.00. What is more, he in- 
sists on holding her to the contract. 

Up to date, however, Mame Kelly 
has the best of the battle. She has 
lived there for three months now 
and has yet to pay him a cent of 
rent. I'll have to wait until next 
Friday night to see what Eddie and 
St. Thomas have to say about it. 





Franco Talks 
Condensed from The Tablet 


A compilation of two interviews printed in a Seville daily 


‘General,’ I (the Marques 
De Luca De Tena) asked him, 
“how does the present situation of 
the Madrid fronts compare with the 
situation at the beginning of last 
November?” 

“These fronts have improved con- 
siderably. We have now won im- 
portant strategic positions which we 
had not reached last November. On 
the Jarama side we have some hard- 
ly-won positions in the taking of 
which, as elsewhere on these fronts, 
the army and our milicias covered 
themselves with glory. The Valen- 
cia road is under fire from our 


machine guns in Vaciamadrid, and 
communication between Madrid 


and the Valencia coast becomes 
more difficult every day. Madrid 
will surrender when it has been 
isolated by the closing of our circle 
around it. The city has been sacri- 
ficed by the Russians.” 

Turning from the direct situation 
of the war fronts, the Marques ask- 
ed General Franco to give him in- 
formation about the unification of 
political parties on the Nationalist 
side. 

“The two great organizations,” 
he replied, “which offered the great- 
est number of volunteers when war 
broke out, and whose spirit will 


most efficiently contribute to the 
formation of the new Spain, both 
aim at the totalitarian State. Their 
unification was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary and will be a great ad- 
vantage in organizing the new State. 
The similarity of aim between the 
two main parties was quite clear 
before their amalgamation. The 
youth of the Falange will give the 
new organization a new style of 
Traditionalism and guarantee the 
pursuance of a policy of social jus- 
tice in complete harmony with the 
mutual respect which must exist be- 
tween the social classes.” 

“Will the standard uniform be a 
consequence of the law of unifica- 
tion?” 

“Exterior symbols do not lead to 
real union. Those who are fighting 
love their uniforms and may not 
be forced to abandon them. There 
is no institution so united as the 
army, and yet each regiment has a 
different uniform. In the milicias 
each man will keep, as a symbol 
and as a reminder, the uniform in 
which he fought. On the day of 
final victory, for instance, the Fal- 
ange of Castille, or the Requetes of 
Montejurra will parade in the same 
uniform as that wherein they won 
glory on the battle-field.” 
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“It is now a year since the move- 
ment started; has it not yet been 
decided to form a Government 
which might lighten the Head of 
the State of many burdens?” 

“The first Cabinet of Nationalist 
Spain is soon to be formed. We 
have lost many of our most out- 
standing men, who have been mur- 
dered by the Reds, but there are 
many left in Spain—thank God!— 
whose intelligence, honesty and in- 
dustry makes them fully capable of 
helping me to lead Spain towards 
its glorious destiny.” 

“Your Excellency referred to so- 
cial justice. Could you outline your 
projects with regard to that and the 
economic problem?” 


“Spain was not socially far be- 
hind the times. There were good 
laws, but they were not properly 


carried out. The rulers made a 
political weapon and an incitement 
to class war out of social laws. The 
first article of the social program of 
the new State will be the abolition 
of class war, strikes and lock-outs. 
There will be a principle of dignity 
of labor and respect for produc- 
tion. All Spaniards will have the 
right to work.” 

“Much comment has been arous- 
ed, General, by your frequent refer- 
ences to ‘the past of Spain,’ to ‘the 
Spain of the Catholic monarchs,’ to 
the possibility of restoring, in Spain, 
the ‘secular regime which forged 


October 


its unity and its glory.’ May I ask 
you if these expressions contain a 
promise?” 

“Those promises mean what they 
express ‘literally.’ It is true that I 
have mentioned a ‘possibility.’ I will 
add that this possibility must neces- 
sarily be subject to conditions of 
time and of circumstances. If the 
time for the Restoration arrives, the 
new Monarchy will have to be very 
different from the one that fell on 
April 14th, 1931; different in its im- 
plications, and even, though it may 
be painful to many of us, different 
in the person who will represent it. 
If ever a King should become the 
head of the State, he must come as 
a bearer of peace, and must not 
count himself among the conquer- 
ors.” 

“Is the position of the National 
Government as regards other coun- 
tries better than it was before?” 

“It improves every day. We have 
in our favor the propaganda made 
by diplomatic representatives who 
have witnessed, in Madrid, the 
crimes and atrocities committed by 
those who to many are still known 
as ‘the Government.’ The difficulty 
is that the Governments know of 
us in a way that the peoples do not, 
because the Reds have expended so 
much money, robbed from the State 
and from private persons, in mak- 
ing intensive propaganda through- 
out Europe to the injury and detri- 
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ment of our country’s cause. 

“With the exception of Russia, 
we shall cultivate the most friendly 
relations with every other country. 
France is our next-door neighbor, 
and although the Popular Front has 
assisted the Reds in a manner which 
the world has not yet realized, we 
do not forget that France is now in 
the same position as that in which 
we found ourselves a year ago, and 
we know that every true French- 
man deplores the present course of 
events. But I hasten to add that to 
no nation whatever shall we cede 
one single inch of our territory. We 
are fighting for a united country, 
and never has the thought crossed 
our mind of paying for this union 
by sacrificing an ounce of our in- 
heritance.” 

“What is the attitude of the Na- 
tional Government on foreign vol- 
unteers?” 

“National Spain refused at the 
beginning of the war all the offers 
made to her of foreign volunteers; 
consequently the 6,000 Irishmen 
who offered themselves at that time, 
and the many thousands of Italian 
Blackshirts, were refused. But at 
the beginning of November the 
Reds brought over 3,000 interna- 
tionals, recruited in France and 
other countries by means of posters 
and public offices, into the Madrid 
front line. When we started to find 
French officers among our prison- 
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ers, and became aware that the ene- 
my troops were led by Russian Gen- 
erals, there was no longer any rea- 
son for us to refuse the volunteers 
we were offered. Thus in the end 
we have had fighting beside us a 
legion formed of the Irish and some 
Italian volunteers.” 

“What is the position of Nation- 
alist Spain as far as the Vatican is 
concerned?” 

The General replied emphatically, 
“The relations are official and cor- 
dial, as they must be with a nation 
which is deeply and essentially Cath- 
olic.” 

“I have no more questions to ask, 
General. Would Your Excellency 
care to add anything?” 

“Yes. In the course of our con- 
versation, I have tried to give due 
praise to our heroic soldiers, the 
glorious milicias who are shedding 
their blood in the battlefields, and 
to the foreign volunteers. Now I 
should like to mention the Spanish 
aristocracy, which is now, as per- 
haps rarely before in the history of 
Spain, fulfilling its duty of setting 
a splendid example. I think that 
one could count on the fingers of 
one hand the families of this social 
class who have not several members 
at the Front. Many, whether in the 
Falange or the Requete, have 
known how to die facing the enemy 
as worthy descendants of the men 
who won glory for Spain. 











The American Medical Association 


By ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA, S. J. 


Condensed from Hospital Progress 


The sensational headlines which 
announced the action of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association with refer- 
ence to contraception could not but 
amaze anyone who has followed 
the relatively cautious attitude of 
the Association during the last two 
years. The propagandists displayed 
a zealous eagerness to include the 
medical profession among its ad- 
herents to and possibly advocates 
of contraceptive practices. 

What did the American Medical 
Association really do with reference 
to contraception? To answer this 
question, attention should be called 
to the fact that the report of the 
Committee to Study Contraceptive 
Practices is made up of two sections: 
(a) a discussion which may be 
termed a preamble; and (b) a 
number of recommendations. 

The recommendations are the 
following: 

1. “That the American Medical 
Association take such action as may 
be necessary to make clear to the 
physicians their legal rights in rela- 
tion to the use of contraceptives, 

2. “That the American Medical 
Association undertake the investiga- 
tion of materials, devices, and meth- 
ods recommended or employed for 
the prevention of conception, with 
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a view of determining physiologic, 
chemical, and biologic properties 
and effects and that the results of 
such investigations be published for 
the information of the medical pro- 
fession. 

3. “That the Council of Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association be re- 
quested to promote thorough in- 
struction in our medical schools 
with respect to the various factors 
pertaining to fertility and sterility, 
due attention being paid to their 
positive as well as to their negative 
aspects.” 

To these three recommendations, 
the Reference Committe added a 
fourth, on its own initiative. This 
fourth recommendation reads as 
follows: “Your Reference Commit- 
tee further recommends that infor- 
mation and advice concerning the 
prevention of conception, given in 
dispensaries, clinics, and similar 
establishments, should be given only 
in such dispensaries, clinics, and 
similar establishments legally licens- 
ed to treat the sick and under medi- 
cal control.” 

We might paraphrase the first 
recommendation as follows: “The 
American Medical Association will 
seek to make clear to physicians, 
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their legal rights when, in condi- 
tions arising in the relationship be- 
tween patient and physician, the 
need arises for advice on, or pres- 
cription of, contraceptive devices or 
practices.” 

Not only for Catholics, but for 
all persons who recognize the ex- 
istence of a natural law, this recom- 
mendation deserves condemnation. 
It contains a recognition of the as- 
sumption that contraception may be 
a morally justifiable procedure in 
certain medical conditions. When 
we stress the legal freedom of the 
physician to give contraceptive ad- 
vice, we at the same time stress his 
legal right to advise the immoral 
practice of contraception. We do not 
argue about the legal right of the 
physician concerning advice on the 
excessive use of narcotics or the pro- 
curement of abortions. 

Now, however, the advocates of 
contraception battle for the removal 
of legal restrictions in the dissemina- 
tion of information concerning con- 
traception because they will not 
recognize the immorality of contra- 
ception itself. The position is logi- 
ical once contraception is admitted 
not to be immoral. It is true that 
the first recommendation is not a 
recommendation to remove the re- 
strictions on the dissemination by 
physicians of contraceptive advice; 
nevertheless, it seems to be a sur- 
prising turn of thought that physi- 
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cians should inform themselves of 
their legal rights in this respect so 
that where the law allows, contra- 
ceptive information may be dissem- 
inated while it may not be so dis- 
seminated where the law does not 
allow this to be done. In other 
words a medical advisability or non- 
advisability of a procedure is hence- 
forth in this matter to be condi- 
tioned by its technical legality. 

It is most unfortunate for the 
idealism and the scientific objectiv- 
ity of medical practice that the ac- 
tions of organized medicine should 
now be based upon medico-legal 
considerations instead of being based 
upon those traditional viewpoints 
from which in the past the develop- 
ment and the success as well as the 
dignity and honor of medical prac- 
tice have derived such rich returns. 

The purpose of the second recom- 
mendation “that the American 
Medical Association undertake the 
investigation of material, devices 
and methods usually employed in 
the prevention of conception” is 
two-fold: (a) the determination of 
the physiologic, chemical, and bio- 
logic properties and effects; and (b) 
the communication of the results 
of such determinations to the med- 
ical profession. 

We do not question the moral 
right of the physician to study the 
effects of the excessive use of nar- 
cotics, or poverty as a contributive 
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factor in disease, nor is there ques- 
tion of the moral right to commun- 
icate the results of such studies to 
those who need such information 
in dealing with their patients. But 
from a moral viewpoint, there is 
objection to such an investigation if 
it begins with the premise that its 
results will affect the traditional re- 
lationship between morality and 
medical practice, if by establishing 
the medical harmlessness of contra- 
ceptive practice one is at the same 
time establishing its moral harm- 
lessness. 

Moreover, the context of the 
problem as it appears in the whole 
preamble might have warned the 
authors of the resolution against too 
limited a view in drawing up their 
resolutions. In the preamble they 
say, “in view of the frequent occur- 
rence of medical indications for the 
prevention of conception, and, in 
view of the medical complications 
that arise from ill-advised contra- 
ceptive practices resorted to by 
women on their own _ initiative, 
medical students should be instruct- 
ed fully concerning fertility and 
sterility and (should be) taught the 
clinical considerations and therapeu- 
tic applications of contraceptive 
methods.” 

This passage purports to recog- 
nize: (a) that medical indications 
for the prevention of conception are 
of frequent occurrence; (b) that the 
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prevention of conception by contra- 
ception may be followed by medi- 
cal complications; and (c) that con- 
traceptive methods have therapeutic 
application. If, therefore, this sec- 
ond recommendation means that 
the therapeutic application of con- 
traceptive methods should be inves- 
tigated, we can only say that the 
recommendation calls for a scientific 
investigation of the therapeutic uses 
of an immoral procedure. 

The preamble to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee supplies 
the reasons for the third recommen- 
dation. Attention is called to medi- 
cal complications which arise “from 
ill-advised contraceptive practices 
resorted to by women on their own 
initiative and without medical ad- 
vice.” The recommendation con- 
cludes that “medical students should 
be instructed fully concerning fer- 
tility and sterility, etc.” With refer- 
ence to this recommendation, the 
same considerations should be 
stressed which have been empha- 
sized above. No one can seriously 
contend that the medical curriculum 
should not contain thorough in- 
struction on the various factors per- 
taining to fertility and _ sterility. 
From the context, however, it is 
obvious that this recommendation 
is here made in order that the medi- 
cal student should receive instruc- 
tion not only on all the phases of 
conception but also on all the phases 
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for the prevention of conception in- 
cluding, therefore, instruction on 
contraception. If the recommenda- 
tion means that in the instruction 
of medical students the evidence 
and the arguments for and against 
contraceptive practice should be 
scientifically and adequately pre- 
sented, inclusive, therefore, of the 
moral aspects, no one could object 
to such a recommendation. But is 
such an interpretation of the passage 
justified in view of the entire con- 
text, particularly of the preamble? 

We cannot subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that contraceptive information 
is any different in the moral order 
when given under medical auspices 
than when given under non-medical 
auspices. The moral implications 
are just as serious in one case as in 
the other. 

It cannot be denied that the Asso- 
ciation’s attitude in 1936 when com- 
pared with that of 1937, shows a 
most remarkable and surprising 
change. What new evidence was 
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really available in 1937 that was not 
available in 1936? One cannot but 
conclude that the change of attitude 
was not brought about by the con- 
sideration of evidence but by other 
influences. 

One cannot but regret that the 
Association should have allowed it- 
self to be swayed by a propaganda 
which hurried it into an uncritical 
and unscientific attitude toward the 
problem before us. At any rate, we 
are apparently confronted with an 
alternative—either that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association really in- 
tends all the implication of its rec- 
ommendations which we have here 
pointed out; or under the impact 
of the forces which were straining 
its equilibrium, at its last meeting, 
it succumbed, temporarily only, let 
us hope, to these pressures by ap- 
proving recommendations, the con- 
tent and wording of which, might 
well have formed the subject matter 
of careful scientific criticism and of 
prolonged discussion. 


AND HEREAFTER 
Look, in Thy mercy, upon this Thy handmaid, about to be joined in wedlock, 


who entreats Thee to protect and strengthen her. ; 
Let the yoke of marriage to her be one of love and peace. Faithful and chaste, 


let her marry in Christ. Let her ever follow the model of holy women: let her be 
dear to her husband like Rachel; wise like Rebecca; long-lived and faithful like Sara. 

Let the author of sin work none of his evil deeds within her; let her ever keep 
the faith and the commandments. Let her be true to one wedlock and shun all sinful 
embraces; let her strengthen weakness by stern discipline. Let her be grave in de- 
meanor, honorable for her modesty, learned in heavenly doctrine, fruitful in children. 
Let her life be good and innocent. Let her come finally to the rest of the blessed 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

The Roman Missal (Mass on the day of marriage). 








Simony 
By JOHN J. O’CONNOR, Ph. D. 
Condensed from Light 


One of the most rampant evils in 
the Middle Ages was simony—a 
word derived from the name of a 
converted magician, Simon Magus, 
who tried to buy the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost from St. Peter. Simony 
may be defined as the sacrilegious 
vice of purchasing ecclesiastical 
offices and benefices to which spirit- 
ual jurisdiction is attached. 

Some Episcopal Sees, in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, were bought 
outright by worldly minded men 
without ecclesiastical training and 
sometimes even without Orders. In 
certain courts of Europe this unholy 
traffic was brisk. Particularly was 
this true in the court of Henry IV 
of Germany where benefices, bishop- 
rics and abbeys were sold to the 
highest bidders. 

Henry remained throughout his 
long reign of 34 years headstrong, 
cruel, profligate, utterly deficient in 
self-restraint, easily intoxicated by 
success and constantly overreaching 
himself by foolish violence. Govern- 
ment, when he assumed personal 
control, rapidly degenerated into ar- 
bitrary rule. 

Henry’s blatant disregard of 
Church laws attracted the attention 
of Hildebrand who, in April, 1073, 


was unanimously elected Pope and 


Church and State in the 11th Century 


acclaimed by the clergy and people 
of Rome as Gregory VII. 

Gregory was an ardent and un- 
relenting foe of simony. A long 
and bitter conflict with the German 
king was therefore inevitable. 

In one of his first synods, Greg- 
ory proceeded to settle the burning 
question of lay investiture, by en- 
acting the following law: “If any- 
one henceforth receive from the 
hand of any lay person a bishopric 
or abbey, let him not be considered 
as Bishop or Abbott, and let the 
favor of St. Peter and the gates of 
the Church be forbidden to him 
until he relinquish his offices. If 
any emperor, king, duke, marquis, 
count, or any other lay person pre- 
sume to give investiture of bishopric 
or any other ecclesiastical dignity, 
let him be bound by the same sen- 
tence of exclusion.” 

Henry saw fit to ignore this warn- 
ing. After many friendly remon- 
strances, he was summoned to 
Rome to answer charges of simony 
and investiture, the continuation in 
office of advisers who had been ex- 
communicated, and personal crimes 
and cruelties. 

Henry mocked the summons, and 
called the German Bishops and 
Abbots to a sham synod at Worms, 
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where he compelled them to sign a 
document which insultingly pro- 
nounced the deposition of Gregory. 

Gregory did not lose his temper. 
Calmly and deliberately, with the 
full approval of the highest digni- 
taries in the Church, he reluctantly 
passed sentence of excommunication 
upon Henry and released all Chris- 
tians from the oaths of fealty which 
they might have taken. 

Public opinion supported the 
long-suffering pontiff against Henry. 
The nobles and a majority of the 
Bishops, on their own initiative, 
proceeded to lay plans for the elec- 
tion of a new king. Henry tried 
desperately to prevent this fatal ac- 
tion, and succeeded in obtaining an 


agreement whereby the final deci- 
sion was to be left in the hands of 
the Pope, who promised to hear 
both parties at Augsburg. In con- 


cluding this agreement, Henry 
promised under oath to revoke the 
insulting decrees of Worms and 
expressed a determination to sub- 
mit and offer adequate satisfaction 
to the Pope. He also promised to 
dismiss his excommunicated coun- 
sellors, to reinstate the lawful 
Bishops, and to withdraw to Speier 
as a private individual. The nobles 
and Bishops declared that if Henry 
did not obtain absolution from the 
ban of excommunication within a 
year, they would cease to acknowl- 
edge him as their ruler. 


These events occurred in October, 
1076. The Augsburg meeting was 
scheduled for February in the fol- 
lowing year. There was obviously 
only one sensible course of action 
open to the king. He must swallow 
his pride and come to terms with 
the Pope. Accordingly, late in De- 
cember, Henry left Speier with his 
wife, small son and one companion, 
hastened through Burgundy and 
crossed Mount Cenis into Italy. 
Gregory, in the meantime, had start- 
ed for Germany; but hearing that 
Henry had already crossed the Alps, 
he retired to Canossa, the strong 
castle of Matilda, countess of Tus- 
cany, there to await Henry’s arrival. 

The king appeared before the 
castle in the garb of a penitent, 
stripped of all royal regalia. He 
promised satisfaction and implored 
absolution. Gregory was under 
pledge to the German princes to 
hear the case at Augsburg. He was, 
therefore, loath to receive Henry 
privately in the absence of his ac- 
cusers. Furthermore, the Pope had 
no guarantee of the genuineness of 
Henry’s conversion. After deliber- 
ating the matter for three days, 
Gregory unlocked the castle door 
and received the apparently penitent 
king once again into the com- 
munion of the Church. Henry 
faithfully promised under oath to 
abide by all prior agreements and 
commitments and agreed to meet 
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the Pope and the German nobles 
and Bishops at Augsburg. Gregory 
at once informed the German nobil- 
ity and hierarchy what had happen- 
ed at Canossa. 

If we are to judge by subsequent 
events, Henry’s spectacular conver- 
sion was either feigned or his char- 
acter was fickle. In a short time, in 
league with a schismatical Italian 
group, the king repudiated the 
treaty of Canossa and occupied the 
passes of the Alps to prevent Greg- 
ory’s journey to Augsburg. When 
news of this treachery reached Ger- 
many, the princes and Bishops 
promptly elected Rudolf of Suabia 
king. When Henry himself return- 
ed, a long period of civil war was 
begun, which devastated many sec- 
tions of the country. Informed of 
new crimes and outrages on the part 
of Henry, the Pope once more pro- 
nounced the sentence of excommun- 
ication against him, absolved his 
subjects from their oath of obedi- 
ence, acknowledged Rudolf as king. 

Henry made four attempts to ob- 
tain possession of the city of Rome. 


In 1084 he was successful. An anti- 
pope was enthroned by two excom- 
municated Bishops and this anti- 
pope crowned Henry emperor. 
Gregory shut himself up in the 
Castle of St. Angelo and appealed 
to the Normans in southern Italy 
for aid. When the Normans ad- 
vanced, Henry fled. The city was 
taken without much opposition and 
Gregory was conducted from the 
Castle to the Lateran Palace. Un- 
fortunately the Normans were sud- 
denly attacked by a street mob and 
retaliated by burning and pillaging 
a considerable part of the city. Greg- 
ory sorrowfully withdrew to Sal- 
erno. From that city he issued his 
last encyclical letter in which he 
once more defined the aim of his 
whole pontificate: “That the holy 
Church, the Spouse of God, our 
Mistress and Mother, returning to 
her innate splendor, may continue 
to be free, chaste and Catholic.” He 
died in Salerno in May, 1085, with 
these memorable words on his lips, 
“T have loved justice and hated in- 
iquity, therefore I perish in exile.” 





GOD AND MR. PULITZER 


Don Seitz, in his life of Joseph Pulitzer, tells a story of a young reporter on the 
New York World who was sent to cover a revival ,meeting, and to whom, in the 
midst of the proceeedings, an exhorter bent and said: “Will you not come forward?” 


“Excuse me,” was the reply, “but I am a reporter and am here only on business.” 


“But,” said the revivalist, “there is no business so momentous as the Lord’s.” 
“Maybe not,” said the reporter, “but you don’t know Mr. Pulitzer.” 





Incident in a Spanish camp 


The popular hero stood on a 
boulder of granite in order to throw 
a hand grenade down the valley 
where nothing was to be seen. First 
of all he placed it carefully in a 
leather sling he had improvised. He 
pulled out a pin and then, regard- 
less of the precious seconds, he 
swung the sling around his head. 
Then came a sound like a whip 
cracking and the hand grenade be- 
came a tiny black spot describing a 
long parabola. 

“Come down! Don’t be a fool!” 
his comrades urged. He laughed, 
put his hand in his pocket and 
fished out another bomb. When he 
was preparing it, a bullet came mer- 
rily along. The popular hero 
crumpled up and fell back on his 
comrades lying behind him in the 
shelter of the rock. 

Half an hour later Maripepa (my 
nurse and sole assistant) shook me 
gently, shooed the flies from my 
face and made me rise from my 
sticky siesta. 

“Tt is a bad abdominal wound. I 
don’t think you can do anything. It 
probably is useless to call you, but 
I hate to let him die without your 
seeing him first.” 

She helped me put on my coat— 
it felt like a fur coat over my bare 
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By WILLIAM P. CARNEY 
Condensed from The Sign 


shoulders; I threw a little cold water 
over my clean-shaven head and felt 
better. In a moment I was on my 
way. 

Soon he was under the anaes- 
thetic. By the time the sun went 
down his wound was nicely stitched 
up and he was lying on a cool bed, 
insensible to pain with a goodly 
dose of morphia. Maripepa sat all 
night fanning him with a large 
fan. He slept little at times but for 
the most part he was delirious. Next 
morning when I saw him, his eyes 
were sunken, his nose was thin and 
pointed, his tongue dry, and his 
long fingers plucked restlessly at 
the white sheet. On seeing me he 
passed his tongue over his cracked 
lips and in a croaking voice asked 
for water. 

I shook my head, while trying to 
count his countless pulse beats. “Not 
yet. You have to wait a while.” 

He died soon after and I arranged 
for his burial to take place at once. 
I didn’t like keeping corpses in hot 
weather. As if by magic, a huge 
wreath of red carnations appeared 
at the hospital with a big black rib- 
bon attached, on which his com- 
rades bade him farewell in golden 
letters. He was to have a popular 
hero’s burial, with military honors, 
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and I was asked to send a represen- 
tation from the hospital. 

The coffin went first—a black 
wooden box on a cart hastily cov- 
ered with a red flag on which was 
the sickle and the hammer. Then 
came two men carrying the carna- 
tion wreath. Then the Comman- 
dante of the hero’s battalion, also in 
military uniform, and the hero’s 
brother and myself. Then Quesada 
and the nurses, and behind the lot 
of us, that half of the battalion. 

The pathway that led to the cem- 
etery was strewn with stones, dust 
and rusty cans. The militiamen 
didn’t bother to keep step. We left 
the village behind and climbed 
slowly towards the white-walled 
Campo-santo. It looked very white 
under the dark green cypress trees. 
It suddenly occurred to me that 
that particular wall facing us was 
the execution wall which had been 
recently whitewashed. 

The ceremony was not very im- 
pressive. The coffin was lowered, 
the dry earth was thrown on it and 
on the wreath. A few women wail- 
ed. 

The Commandante ordered his 
troops to line up outside the ceme- 
tery walls. He was going to address 
them. A few stood by him. 

“Comrades! You have just buried 
a hero. Let the memory of his 
deeds remain fresh in your minds 
for the sake of the cause. He is 
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your brother whose death you must 
avenge.” 

“Venganza! Venganza! A thou- 
sand fists were shaken at the de- 
clining sun. My thoughts were high 
treason. 

“We want the keys of the prison! 
Let us have our vengeance now. 
Down with the canalla facista.” I 
shuddered and knew what was com- 
ing next. 

“Comrades. Silence! If that is 
your wish, go to the local commit- 
tee and ask them to hand over the 
prisoners.” 

“Vive el Commandante!” 

They didn’t wait any longer. 
Nothing could hold them back. 
They rushed to the village, thirsty 
for vengeance. 

The members of the Committee 
knew well enough that not all the 
prisoners deserved death. Some 
were imprisoned merely as suspects, 
one or two were in for robbery. 
Currito had been an acolyte in the 
village church for many years, and 
when they searched his house they 
had found a rosary and a scapular 
hidden away in the straw of his 
mattress, but that was all. True 
enough, there was Don Antonio, a 
retired Captain of the Guardia 
Civil, and Don Godofredo who was 
too fat and ruddy-faced and had 
spent too much money in wine and 
women in his young days to be a 


good Red. It would be better to 
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hold a trial for the prisoners. 

“We are not going to have a 
trial, and if you don’t give us those 
keys at once the whole Comite will 
be shot first.” 

The Comite shuddered and 
handed over the huge keys of the 
prison house. 

Down in the main street the sec- 
ond funeral was waiting for me. 
Everybody brightened up on my 
arrival. They had been anxiously 
waiting for me because the military 
head of the sector had ordered that 
all executions should be witnessed 
by the military medico in order to 
certify the death of the victims. It 
was a lot of trouble to go hunting 
for the missing few all over the 
hills just to shoot them all over 
again. 

Well, there they were, 34 of them 
crowded on a motor truck; the mili- 
cianos had to have somebody’s 
blood to avenge their comrade. 

And so the cortege proceeded to- 
wards the white-walled cemetery. A 
funeral cortege with 34 live corpses, 
their hearts still beating, their 
lungs still taking in air. There was 
something profoundly tragic in their 
eyes which made me shudder. 

The white wall of the cemetery 
was rose-tinted with the setting sun. 
They were lined up, and huddled 
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close in a group ten yards long. 
Boom, boom, boom. The guns fired 
and fired. The militiamen drew 
nearer and fired again and again on 
the huddled figures. 

When I opened my eyes I saw a 
heap of corpses and in the center a 
lone figure kneeling with his knees 
wide apart, half leaning towards a 
corpse to whom he was tied elbow 
to elbow, part of his head blown 
off, holding out a bloody hand be- 
fore his face as if to ward off the 
bullets. The next moment he fell 
back. Goya must have seen this 
when he painted his famous picture 
of the Prado. A few more shots 
were fired on the pitiable figures 
and soon I was left alone in the 
deep silence of the sunset. 

“Look them over, Medico. You 
can’t do much more than that,” 
they shouted back at me. 

I walked along and looked them 
over. There was a boy and his 
father, almost unrecognizable. There 
was the sweet-faced Currito, the 
acolyte, a crucifix in his hand. There 
they all were, disfigured, in tor- 
tured positions, bleeding, their blood 
spattered on the wall, flies scramb- 
ling about their nostrils and in their 
glazed eyes. I sat down on a rock 
by their side, a helplessly weeping 
shepherd, tending a dead flock. 


The greater intellect one has, the more originality one finds in men. Ordinary 


persons find no difference between men. 


Pascal. 





What Is Education? 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


Gerund-grinders go to work 


Condensed from The Catholic School Journal 


Ruskin wrote, “It made all the 
difference, in asserting any principle 
of war, whether one assumed that a 
discharge of artillery would merely 
knead down a certain quantity of 
red clay into a level line as in a 
brick field; or whether, out of every 
separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap, there went out, 
into the smoke and dead-fallen air 
of battle, some astonished condition 
of soul, unwillingly released.” 

That reveals war in its relation 
to the nature of man. This is an 
ultimate question in education, as 
it is in politics, in economics, and 
in sociology. It is an indication of 
how important a thing a philosophy 
of life is—those fundamental prin- 
ciples which guide us in the affairs 
of life. We cannot escape them. 
They control all of us. 

Is education the communication 
of knowledge? Is it the increase of 
our information? Is it to give us 
facts, facts, facts, until we are living 
encyclopedias? And if it is, I say 
that it is a kind of hibernation. Or 
is education the development of the 
power of thinking? Or, perhaps, 
is it the moral development of pu- 
pils, a training in character? How- 
ever we look at education, whether 
we regard the end as scholar, prac- 


tical man, gentleman, Christian, or 
other moral or religious person, it 
will affect in strange, and surpris- 
ing, and even in mysterious ways, 
all the things we plan, and do, and 
love. 

To be a child, “is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of 
baptism; it is to believe in love, to 
believe in loveliness, to believe in be- 
lief; it is to be so little that the 
elves can reach to whisper in your 
ear; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches and mice into horses, low- 
ness into loftiness, and nothing into 
everything, for each child has its 
fairy godmother in its own soul; 
it is to live in a nutshell and to 
count yourself the king of infinite 
space; it is 
‘To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your 

hand, 
And eternity in an hour.’” 

With such a conception of the 
child to be educated, one feels al- 
most in the presence of God Him- 
self as He touches so many human 
spirits for good or for evil. Spirits 
are, as Shakespeare said, “not finely 
touched but unto fine issues.” And 
education is the result because 
spirit grows by mysterious contact 
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with spirit. I would, if I could, 
make you reverent in the presence 
of childhood and youth. Human 
life is freighted with such des- 
tinies, and as educators we set the 
sail. 

How sensitively organized are 
children! Each has its own quality, 
each has its own tone, each has its 
own timber. From some you can 
elicit the harmony by blowing, for 
some you will need a bow, for 
others strumming or picking will 
do. Each has its own quality, its 
own sensitiveness. Each is a unique 
person. Each has widely different 
potentialities. Failure to realize this 
is often the great tragedy of chil- 
dren. Mothers and fathers, as well 
as teachers, do irreparable injury to 
children, not from malice, not from 
intent, but from thoughtlessness or 
ignorance. 

This comes about, too, from lack 
of sympathy or lack of appreciation, 
as well as from lack of knowledge. 
We forget in education the tre- 
mendous importance of self-respect 
in life. All of us are always trying 
to protect our own personality. We 
are trying to put the best face we 
can on our experiences in life. We 
are trying, as the Chinese say, “to 
save our face.” We are always pro- 
tecting our personality against in- 
jury. We are trying to maintain 
our self-respect. We are trying to 
increase it. We seek those who en- 


courage us, stimulate us, help us 
grow. We do those things we can 
achieve. We desire the satisfaction 
of success, of achievement, of 
fruition. We try harder things if - 
we identify them with higher 
causes, 

How easy it is to run counter to 
this great fact of human life. I shall 
give you an instance. 

An artist, lacking faith in him- 
self, but revealing in his work genu- 
ine artistic ability, tells this story 30 
years after it happened. 

At the age of four he went to his 
mother and said, “If you give me 
five cents, I shall make you some- 
thing beautiful.” She gave him the 
money; he hastened to the corner 
store and purchased the sheets of 
colored paper. At home he went off 
by himself and cut up the papers 
and put them together in the design 
that had been burning in his mind 
since he first saw them. The work 
is finished. With great joy he hur- 
ries to his mother who is mending 
something. “Look, Mother! Look!” 
he says, “Here is what I made for 
you!” 

The mother, somewhat annoyed 
at the interruption glances up and 
says, “Is that all!” 

There is a tragedy and suffering 
for the 30 years that have passed 
since it happened. 

Now what do children think of 
teachers? We know to some they 
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are the incarnation of every great 
and good thing. But we must not 
be deceived that this is always so. 
The spirit of some teachers is burn- 
ed into the soul of the child; or 
shall I say it congeals the soul of 
the child? 

Let us take Carlyle’s description 
of his teachers in Sartor Resartus: 

“My teachers were hide-bound 
pedants, without knowledge of 
man’s nature, or of boys; or of aught 
save their lexicons and quarterly 
account books. Innumerable dead 


vocables (no dead language, for 
they themselves knew no language) 
they crammed into us, and called 
it fostering the growth of mind. 
How can an inanimate mechanical 
gerund-grinder, the like of whom 


will, in a subsequent century, be 
manufactured at Nurnberg out of 
wood and leather, foster the growth 
of anything; much more of mind, 
which grows, not like a vegetable 
(by having its roots littered with 
etymological compost), but like a 
spirit, by mysterious contact of 
spirit; thought kindling itself at the 
fire of living thought? How shall 
he give kindling, in whose own in- 
ward man there is no live coal, but 
all is burnt-out to a dead grammiati- 
cal cinder? The Hinterschlag pro- 
fessors knew syntax enough; and of 
the human soul this much; that it 


had a faculty called memory, and 
could be acted on through the mus- 
cular integument by appliance of 
birch rods.” 

But, not to leave that picture, I 
quote the impression of good teach- 
ers as the children see them. What 
an infinite satisfaction it must be to 
teachers to have their students say 
of them, “This teacher (Sister) 
made you feel ashamed to do wrong 
without saying a word.” (Seventh- 
grade boy, 11 years old.) 

“A certain teacher.I liked because 
she always had some new plan of 
carrying on the day’s lessons. I can 
tell you these lessons were anything 
but dry. After lessons we always 
had a jolly time telling stories, play- 
ing games, etc. Boy! I liked that! 
When a boy was hurt and the blood 
was flowing freely, that teacher 
never lost control of herself just be- 
cause she saw red. When a fellow 
got into trouble, she didn’t say, ‘you 
are impossible, but she made you 
think that the class depended on 
you, and if you didn’t behave the 
class would be lost.’ Gosh, what a 
teacher!’” (Eighth-grade boy, 15 
years old.) 

And fortunate it is indeed that 
such teachers as these abound in our 
schools. It is their attitude, their 
outlook, that makes education effec- 


ive, when it is effective. 





Everyone complains of his memory; nobody of his judgment. 
La 


‘ 


Rochefoucauld. 





The Lowly Alarm Clock 


From monastery bells to time-clocks 


In the early hours of the morning 
when “jocund day stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain tops,” there 
comes the faint rustle of dawn 
which rises gradually to a glorious 
crescendo through all the country- 
side. The lark, the rooster, the blue- 
jay, all join in the mad chorus that 
greets the coming of daylight. Na- 
ture’s alarm clock has performed its 
ritual, 

But changing civilization has set 
up a vast urban population, far 
from the sound of the cock’s crow 
or the lark’s song. For them, 
thought and ingenuity have pro- 
duced a sort of synthetic aubade, a 
morning chorus all their own. 
“Brr-r-rng, brr-r-rng,” insists the 
tiny alarm clock with the loud 
voice, and a thousand sleepy heads 
rise from a thousand pillows, and 
a thousand weary arms reach out 
to turn off a thousand jangling time- 
pieces. Faint mutterings and sleepy 
yawns are succeeded by loud im- 
precations directed toward the not 
entirely innocent alarm clock, until 
the erstwhile sleeper is at last wide 
awake. 

Like as not, however, he has 
never thought that it is to the 
monks of the Middle Ages that he 
owes for the invention of the alarm 


By ELEANOR C. FLYNN 
Condensed from Pax 


clock. Up until the time when 
medieval scholars began to apply 
their learning and science to the 
invention of an accurate timepiece, 
the telling of time had been accomp- 
lished in a more or less haphazard 
fashion. The ancients had no 
trains to catch nor deadlines to 
meet and in the leisurely lives con- 
venience counted for more than do- 
ing things on the minute. 

The first timepiece known to 
history was the sundial. From the 
earliest days, the sun has been 
known as the master of time, tell- 
ing mankind when to get up and 
when to go to sleep and, in general, 
the approximate hour of the day. 
By watching the movement of the 
shadow cast by an upright object, 
man was able to watch the progress 
of the sun from its rising to its set- 
ting. He soon learned to divide the 
arc formed by the shadow’s move- 
ment into small divisions represent- 
ing the hours of the day. 

With the passage of years, sun- 
dials were very much improved but, 
at best, they were always more pic- 
turesque than valuable as time- 
keepers. The popular  sun-dial 
motto tells its story: “I count none 
but the shining hours.” Useless in- 
doors, after sunset, or on a dark 
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day, it was inevitable that the sun- 
dial should have been superseded 
by a more accurate and trustworthy 
mechanism. 

This was the clepsydra, or water 
clock, from which eventually de- 
veloped our modern timepiece. An 
interesting instrument with an in- 
teresting name—derived from two 
Greek words, and meaning “water 
thief’—the clepsydra was more 
nearly a machine than was the 
simple shade-casting sun-dial. 

At first, it was merely a vessel of 
water with a small hole in the bot- 
tom through which the liquid 
trickled out, drop by drop. As the 
level within the jar was lowered, it 
showed the time upon a scale mark- 
ed upon the side of the vessel. The 
most interesting fact about the clep- 
sydra is that it involved an entirely 
new conception of the marking of 
time. It answered the question not 
so much of when but of how long. 
Its principal use seems to have been 
in the Roman courts of law to limit 
the time of speakers. But lawyers, 
even in those days, were not with- 
out guile, and sometimes, we are 
told, tampered with the mechanical 
regulation or else introduced muddy 
water which would run out more 
slowly. This difficulty, together 
with the fact that the water would 
run out at different rates of speed, 
according to the level of the reser- 
voir, or would freeze on frosty 


October 


nights, made for a certain amount 
of inaccuracy. 

The hour glass, sister to the water 
clock, was constructed upon the 
same principle, but used, instead of 
water, a quantity of fine sand. The 
first portable timepiece, it has be- 
come permanently associated with 
Old Father Time who, even today, 
is pictured with scythe in one hand 
and hour glass in the other. 

These three forms of time telling 
—the sun-dial, the water clock, and 
the hour glass—continued in gen- 
eral use far into the Middle Ages. 

The spread of Christianity 
throughout Europe and the founda- 
tion of many religious communities 
with severe governing rules which 
fixed the hours of prayer, labor, and 
refreshment, saw the need of im- 
proved instruments for measuring 
time. Many a monk sought to per- 
fect existing devices. The first step 
was the attachment of a bell to the 
rotating wheels of the clepsydra 
which rang at a certain point in 
the motion. The ringing of the bell 
called the monks from their labors 
or roused them from their slumbers. 
Here was the first “alarm clock!” 

It is in the ringing of the mon- 
astery bells that we find our clue to 
the origin of the word “clock.” In 
its early sense it meant “bell,” and 
its very sound suggests the striking 
of the hour upon some bell. 

Up until now all records of the 
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history of time telling use the word 
“horologium” to describe time-keep- 
ers, whether clepsydras, sun-dials, 
or hour glasses. With the growing 
use of bells as a means of proclaim- 
ing the time of day, the word 
“clock” came into existence. From 
the Latin glocio, it turns up in the 
German as Glocke. The French dis- 
carded its harsh, gutteral sound and 
lost some of its onomatopoeic value 
in making the word cloche, but the 
English have preserved much of 
the original flavor in the familiar 
word clock. 

Although no actual proof sub- 
stantiates the claim, it is generally 
believed that Gerbert, the monk, 
who was the most accomplished 
scholar of his era, and who later 
became Pope Sylvester II, was the 
one who took the first important 
step in producing a real clock. After 
many months of tedious tinkering 
with weights and wheels in his stone- 
walled workshop, Gerbert is said 
to have achieved, about the year 
990, a device resembling the water 
clock but embodying some form of 
the clock action as we know it. So 
ingenious was his invention that 
the startled authorities accused him 
of practicing sorcery through league 
with the devil and banished him 
for a time from France. 

But this was only the beginning. 
The monks in their cloister, having 
preserved in manuscript form all 
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the knowledge and science of pre- 
ceding generations, continued to im- 
prove upon Gerbert’s clock. 

It is a curious fact that not only 
was the Church the mother of in- 
vention as regards the modern time- 
piece, she also served as the means 
by which time telling was brought 
to the people. Almost all of the 
early clocks of which we have rec- 
ord ate found in the towers of 
churches and cathedrals. Toward 
the close of the 13th century, clocks 
were set up in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London, in Westminster, and in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Many clocks 
had neither dials nor hands; they 
told time only by striking the hour. 
Others had automatic figures repre- 
senting men in armor or even more 
grotesque figures called “jacks o’ 
the clock” which, at the right mo- 
ment, beat upon the bell. 

Undoubtedly, the most renowned 
of these early clocks was that of 
Henry von Wick of Wurtemburg. 
In 1364 von Wick was sent for by 
Charles V, King of France, to come 
to Paris and build a clock for the 
tower of the royal palace, now the 
Palais de Justice. Fifteen years were 
required for its construction, but at 
the present time, after a lapse of 
more than five and one half cen- 
turies, this venerable timepiece may 
still be seen. 

The famous clock constructed in 
1361 for the Frauenkirche in Nurn- 
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berg included in its accoutrements 
a representation of the Emperor, 
Charles IV, seated upon a throne. 
At the stroke of 12, trumpets were 
sounded and the seven Electors, 
large automatic figures, passed in 
procession and bowed before him: 

The 14th century witnessed the 
construction of a great variety of 
these highly ornamental clocks 
which decorated the towers and 
facades of churches and public 
buildings. Many of them were built 
by the monks at the order of their 
superiors. 

Several centuries passed before 
clocks ceased to be the exclusive 
property of monasteries and 


churches and became everyday 
possessions in the average home. 
Their development and improve- 
ment within the last few centuries 
is a matter of common knowledge. 

Only the jangling of an alarm 
clock in the early morning hours 
seems to remind someone, here and 
there, of the centuries that went into 
the making of that noisy little 
mechanism he views so lightly. Per- 
haps he finds some small consola- 
tion in the thought of the long rows 
of black-robed monks rising from 
their hard cots—perhaps—but he 
only yawns hastily, reaches out to 
muffle the sound, and sleepily be- 
gins another day. 





TIME CANDLES 


Long, long ago, before clocks had been invented, King 
Alfred the Great devised a way of telling time with candles 
which was both quaint and interesting. He took six candles, 
each 12 inches long and containing 12 pennys’ worth of wax; 
these he divided into 12 parts, burning three of them in an hour, 
so that it would take four hours to consume all; and the six 
tapers lighted one after the other burned 24 hours. He quickly 
discovered, however, that the wind, blowing through the chinks 
of his house (for houses were not built so carefully then as now), 
wasted the candles and made them burn irregularly; so he de- 
signed a lantern made of ox horn, cut into thin plates, to en- 
close the tapers,—thus insuring their burning with some degree 
of accuracy. 


Ave Maria (1906). 














Is this the Last Supper chalice? 


IS the long quest of the cen- 
turies ended? Has the Holy Grail 
been found? Have we discovered 
the cup of the Last Supper? Do we 
possess the very chalice over which, 
by the lips of Christ, the words of 
consecration were spoken for the 
first time, which have since been 
repeated a million million times in 
as many Masses over all the earth, 
according to His divine command 
and the prediction of Malachias the 
Prophet? 

These are questions that naturally 
spring to our minds on hearing of 
the Great Chalice of Antioch and 
its first-century origin. They were 
the questions, among others, that 
aroused my own interest when in 
January, 1917, I began my study of 
this subject and carefully examined 
the chalice under a searching light 
and with the help of a powerful 
magnifier. 

The conclusion that here was an 
authentic relic going back to apos- 
tolic days has been strengthened 
with time, until probability has 
grown into a practical certainty. 

Since that period much publicity 
has been given to this sacred trea- 
sure and the entire subject is now 
set forth in the two volume work 
of Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, “The 


The Holy Grail 
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Great Chalice of Antioch,” publish- 
ed by the Syrian firm of Kouchakji 
Freres at New York. Corrobora- 
tion of the first-century origin of 
the chalice was further offered by 
its acknowledgment on the part of 
such world-famous authorities as 
Professor Arthur Bernard Cook of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
the noted Professor of Archeology 
at the University of Vienna, Josef 
Strzygowski, whose statement ap- 
pears in a special monograph study 
in the Jahrbuch der Asiatischen 
Kunst, 1924. 

While the remarkable figures of 
Christ and of ten from among the 
number of His apostles and evan- 
gelists, sculptured with classical art 
and minute fidelity upon the silver- 
gilt holder of the still more ancient 
cup, were the first objects to attract 
popular attention, there can be no 
doubt that further study of the chal- 
ice will lead also to a renewed in- 
terest in Grail literature. 

The Grail legend is most per- 
fectly expressed in the conception 
which makes of the Grail the chal- 
ice itself out of which our Lord 
gave to the apostles His own sacred 
blood to drink: “This is the chalice 
of My blood.” Here, then, we have 
both the original and the enduring 
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significance of the “Holy Grail.” 

So it appears in the “Quete du 
Saint Graal,” the old French ro- 
mance embodied almost in its en- 
tirety by Sir Thomas Malory in his 
“Mort d’ Arthur.” This latter was 
in turn to become the one source 
through which the Grail legend 
reached the English-speaking world. 
In this form Tennyson found it and 
made it the theme of his poem, 
“The Holy Grail,” in his Arthurian 
cycle. 

Joseph of Arimathea doubtless 
plays an important part in the 
events following our Lord’s death. 
Each of the four evangelists men- 
tion him by name. He is described 
as a “rich man,” a noble counsellor,” 
and St. John says: “Joseph of Ari- 
mathea (because he was a disciple 
of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the 
Jews) besought Pilate that he might 
take away the body of Jesus.” We 
thus find him assuming the most 
active and energetic part in arrang- 
ing the outward details, both legal 
and otherwise, connected with the 
burial of Christ. Nothing is over- 
looked by him. St. Matthew tells 
us that: “He went to Pilate, and 
asked the body of Jesus. Then 
Pilate commanded that the body 
should be delivered. And Joseph, 
taking the body, wrapped it up in 
a clean linen cloth, and laid it in 
his own monument, which he had 
hewed out in a rock, and he rolled 
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a great stone to the door of the 
monument, and went his way.” 

He remains, as can be seen, per- 
fectly self-composed throughout this 
great crisis, apparently controlling 
the entire situation. He is, of course, 
a man trained to plan and act, but 
he is also filled with reverence and 
strong faith, What more natural, 
therefore, than that, as the legend 
or tradition recounts, he might have 
secured the cup of the Last Supper, 
both to save it from profanation and 
to hold it as a sacred relic! 

However, we must not leap from 
possibilities to facts. The immediate 
basis for the Grail romances are not 
the canonical but the apocryphal 
scriptures. They go back to the 
“Acts of Pilate” or the “Gospel of 
Nicodemus,” composed about the 
middle of the second century. Joseph 
becomes the first Grail guardian, is 
granted a vision by Christ and 
bidden to go into a retirement of 
40 days. This in time suggested the 
40 years of his imprisonment by the 
Jews, of which we read in the Grail 
romance. 

The significance attached to the 
Grail becomes entirely extravagant, 
even in the more dignified versions, 
while in the others the Grail 
changes into a vessel in which 
Joseph of Arimathea is fabled to 
have received the blood of Christ 
as it dripped from the cross, or into 
a stone cup which is fancied to be 
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the chalice which the angel brought 
down to Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, or into the dish which 
held the Paschal Lamb at the Last 
Supper, or into still other and more 
irrelevant things. 

Should the cup have actually 
come into the possession of Joseph 
of Arimathea, as legend says, or 
into the hands of anyone endowed 
like him both with faith and the 
world’s goods, it would be easy to 
understand how the best Christian 
artist might well have been em- 
ployed to create for it, at any cost, a 
fitting and magnificant receptacle. 
The cup with its precious reliquary 
might later readily have passed into 
the keeping of some great church, 
like that of Antioch. In time of 
persecution the relic, naturally, 
might have been hidden away. So 
we could account for its final loss. It 
would have disappeared from sight, 
but not from memory, when those 
who held the secret of its hiding 
place had perhaps given up their 
life for the Faith. 

It is perfectly true that in the 
eyes of men the two most sacred 
material objects upon earth were 
the cross of Christ and the cup of 
the Last Supper. The cross was 
buried and was found. There could 
consequently be no further quest 
for it. But the jubilation at its find- 
ing, the reverence with which it 
was treated, the sacredness with 
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which its wood was venerated, could 
but intensify the desire to find also 
that other object whose recovery 
might be worthy of the highest 
efforts of the noblest of men, the 
chalice in which for the first time 
the blood of the grape was changed 
into the veritable blood of the Son 
of Man, the Incarnate Word of God. 

Various relics, different in shape 
and material, have at various times 
been held to be the chalice of the 
Last Supper. Thus the Santo Grail 
Catino is of glass, and of course 
glass chalices were in common use 
in catacomb days. The chalice des- 
cribed as “the later Jerusalem cup” 
was of silver, with two handles. St. 
Bede tells us of such a cup displayed 
along the road from Golgotha, 
which the pilgrims were wont “to 
touch and kiss” through an open- 
ing in its reliquary. It was a silver 
chalice with two handles, and with 
it was also the sponge which was 
claimed to be the same that had 
been lifted to the lips of our Saviour 
on the cross. 

In the Itinera Hierosolymana, the 
pilgrim chronicles from 400 to 1200 
A. D., various references to the cup 
of the Last Supper occur, the earli- 
est going back to the year 440. Un- 
fortunately it does not mention the 
material out of which the cup was 
made. Other references are pointed 
out for the years 530, 570 and later. 
The cup is said to be of onyx and 
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again of silver. It is suggested that 
possibly its reliquary may have been 
of onyx. We can have no authen- 
tication in these matters. The vital 
fact is that between the fifth and 
eighth century the Grail was a sub- 
ject of popular and religious interest 
and that actually an object, thought 
to be the real cup of the Last Sup- 
per, was shown during this early 
period to pilgrims for their venera- 
tion. 

So, without further delay, we 
come to the Great Chalice of Anti- 
och, found in a hidden chamber 
beneath the earth by some Arabs 
digging a well in what had once 
been a great center of early Chris- 
tianity, Antioch in Syria, the chal- 
ice was at once accepted as an au- 
thentic relic of the first Christian 
centuries. The complete crystalliza- 
tion of its solid silver left no doubt 
of its antiquity. The form of the 
inner cup, the strict classic style of 
the ornamentations enclosing it, the 
minute distinctiveness of portraiture 
in its figures of apostles and evan- 
gelists, and even the Jewish phylac- 
teries still worn at that time and 
evidently copied by the artist, with 
realistic fidelity, made plain, it 
would seem, that here was the work 
or a contemporary of the men he 
portrayed. 

But what is most vital to our pres- 
ent inquiry is the startling fact that 
one of the most wonderful settings 
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that art has ever produced was de- 
signed to serve merely as the outer 
holder or reliquary of a poor, sim- 
ple, unembellished, crudely finished, 
though not ungraceful, silver cup. 
Why this lavishness of enchased 
sculptured work, this richness of 
classical design by perhaps the 
greatest Christian artist of his day, 
this studious fidelity of detail in 
minute portraiture, merely to en- 
close so humble an object? What 
then was this inner cup, held in 
such esteem within the Church, at 
a time when some at least of the 
Twelve were still alive and per- 
sonally known to the artist? Why, 
in brief, so precious a setting for a 
cup so ordinary and even left un- 
finished in its workmanship? 
Naturally, with a mighty throb, 
our heart surmises: might not this 
have been the very Grail so long 
sought after, the Grail that flashed 
before the eyes of knights in the 
legends of the Middle Ages, the 
gleam that beckoned on to high 
adventure a Galahad pure of soul— 
yes, the very chalice which the 
hands of Christ enclosed when He 
made the great oblation of Himself 
as the future victim of Calvary, and 
the words of consecration were for 
the first time spoken precisely as 
they have since been repeated 
through the centuries on a million 
altars in obedience to His com- 
mand? Might not this be the self- 
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same cup from which the apostles 
drank and which Mary’s lips touch- 
ed? 

Who knows? Who will be able 
to prove it? True, it is not beyond 
the horizon of possibilities that 
documentary evidence may yet be 
found referring to this very chalice, 
which certainly was a sacred relic 
in the early Church, and I would 
say, even in the days of the apostles. 
Just such a cup we might well be- 
lieve, could have been in the Sav- 
iour’s hands when He instituted 
His sacrament of love, even as He 
came to us in a stable and wrought 
our redemption upon the cross. 

But it is a far cry from these sur- 
mises to anything like a certainty 
that here we have indeed the cup 
of the Last Supper. What we be- 
hold here might well have been a 
valued relic, without being the most 
valued of all. It is true that the ex- 
cellence of the work, the richness 
and completeness of the eucharistic 
symbolism, the twofold figure of 
the Saviour, one as the Eucharistic 
Christ and the other as the Boy- 
Christ in the Temple, might seem 
to point to this chalice as a most 
exceptional eucharistic memorial. 
Yet in the lack of direct evidence 
we can merely surmise, but we can- 
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not say that our questing for the 
Grail is ended. In fact, it has again 
begun. 

We are told that when the three 
crosses were found by the Empress 
Helena there was doubt as to which 
was the true cross of Christ and 
which were the crosses of the two 
thieves, and that a miracle wrought 
by the true cross alone at last dis- 
tinguished it from the others. In 
our present state of knowledge noth- 
ing but a Divine interposition could 
give us the desired certainty as to 
the real historic value of the Anti- 
och Chalice. Not improbably this 
relic was hidden and lost during the 
persecutions of Julian the Apostate, 
who plundered the Basilica of Con- 
stantine in Antioch, or if restored 
again for the veneration of the faith- 
ful, it may finally have disappeared 
during the invasion of Syria by 
Chosroes I in the year 544, or by 
Chosroes II in 614. 

Many probabilities do not consti- 
tute a certainty, and yet it is no 
small thing to be able to say that 
this in truth might be, for reasons 
not to be lightly spurned, the cup 
of the Last Supper. And so our 
questing has begun anew, not in the 
realm of romance, but of historic 
truth. 


Ruskin, about to undertake a difficult creative job, would issue a little printed 
manifesto to his friends as follows: Mr. J. Ruskin is about to begin a work of great 


importance, and 


therefore begs that in reference to calls and correspondence you will 
consider him dead for the next few months. 








Suppose You Were A Hindu 


By GEORGE B. HAMILTON, S. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions 


lf you want to acquire gratitude 
toward your Creator for all that 
He has done for you, cross the 
seas and come to India and Ceylon. 
Spend just a little time in these 
countries, and you will go home 
thanking God, as you never have 
before, for your Christian and Cath- 
olic birth, your Catholic family 
and, above all, your Catholic Faith. 

On the Island of Ceylon there 
are approximately 1,158,000 Hindus, 
most of them extremely poor. Sup- 
pose God had designed to include 
you in that number? 

If you were the mother of the 
family, you would leave the little 
ones to the care of the eldest child 
and cut your way through the 
jungle in quest of firewood, which 
you would subsequently carry on 
your head to the nearest village and 
try to sell for 10 or 15 cents. At 
meal time you would return to your 
little thatch-roofed hut and do the 
cooking for the family. Weary and 
worn you might be tempted to dis- 
regard your husband’s incessant 
commands; but that would be un- 
wise, for he would not hesitate a 
moment to beat you unmercifully. 
Should you tire of his caveman 
tactics, you might slip away some 
time during his absence and seek 
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refuge in your father’s house. Even 
this, however, does not always work 
out, for should your beloved be 
superior to you in wisdom as well 
as in brute strength, he might take 
the ordinary precautions of locking 
you in a closet and hiding your 
clothes. But let us suppose that 
you did reach the haven of your 
parent. Then one of two things 
might follow. Either your spouse 
would not bother looking for you 
and you would proceed to marry 
someone else; or he would sign a 
court agreement not to beat you 
any more (this, of course, with a 
mental reservation) and you would 
resume your wifely duties. 

Until your sons had reached the 
age of 21 or thereabouts, they 
would generally be more or less 
amenable, but after that you would 
have little or no control over them. 
They might choose to marry and 
put you out of the house. This 
they could do with impunity, for in 
all probability you would long since 
have signed the property over to 
them in order to save it from the 
covetous hands of creditors. Or 
again, should death lay hands upon 
your husband, the boys would take 
over the household and you would 
become their servant. Now tell me, 
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would you like to be a Hindu 
mother? 

Let us suppose now that you were 
the daughter of the family. By the 
very fact of your sex, you would be 
considered inferior to your brothers. 
If you were particularly fortunate, 
you might be allowed a few years 
of schooling, but not many, for 
education is not intended for girls. 
Most of your time would be spent 
at home, though, of course, there 
would be opportunities during a 
busy season to help your mother 
gather brushwood in the jungle. 
But aside from that, you would 
seldom see the world outside your 
four palm-leaf walls. 

Then there would come a time 
when your solicitous parents would 


begin to think about your marriage, 
and you would be as good as mar- 
ried. 


Now, as a rule, it takes two to 
make a marriage. Where, oh where, 
would you find a husband? Not 
at a dance, for there are no dances. 
Not at a party, for there are no 
parties. Not on the avenue, for in 
most of these villages and towns 
there really are no avenues; and 
even if there were, you would not 
get near them. 

Your parents would find a man 
for you, and having made their 
choice, they would call upon his 
parents and make the proposal. 
Then the relatives of the young 


man would come and inspect you. 
If satisfied, they would go home 
and inform their son that his hour 
was at hand. The wedding would 
be set for the week following, and 
when the appointed hour had 
struck, your anxious eyes would 
fall for the first time upon the man 
who was chosen to be your lifelong 
companion. 

You would be expecting too much 
of your husband, were you to sup- 
pose that simply because you were 
his wife, you alone were henceforth 
to be the object of his attention. 
Really, you should not be too sur- 
prised to find him coming home 
any evening with another man’s dis- 
satisfied wife. What would you do 
in a case like that? Like your 
mother before you, you would do 
one of two things—acquiesce or go! 

A Hindu woman is not supposed 
to converse with another man with- 
out her husband’s permission. To 
do so is to invite her spouse to whip 
her mercilessly. Unfaithfulness on 
the part of either of them usually 
results in a beastly quarrel, and, 
not infrequently, in murder. Just 
a few days ago I spoke with a man 
whose brother had been poisoned 
fatally by his own wife, for that 
very reason. Would you like to be 
a Hindu girl? 

Should you ever be tempted to 
complain about your morning coffee 
being a trifle weak, your eggs not 
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properly fried or your bacon in- 
sufficiently crisp, possibly you will 
find a bit of solace in the thought 
of the poor Hindu of Ceylon whose 
complete breakfast is the rice left 
over from supper the night before. 

A strip of russet cloth about three 
yards in length wrapped about the 
lower part of the body comprises 
the ordinary attire of the male mem- 
bers of the family. When an im- 
portant social call is to be made, 
a banian augments the apparel. 

With about eight yards of cheap, 
drab material draped about her 
dark, slender form, the Hindu wo- 
man is more or less modestly and 
not uncomfortably clothed. 

Sleeping equipment is generally 
limited to straw mats or to planks 
laid upon the ground within or 
without the hut, or even to mother 
earth herself. 

There are, as you know, many 
gods in the Hindu religion. As one 
convert put it, everything is a god, 
the sun, the moon, the cat, the dog, 
the cobra and so on. In the morn- 
ing the Hindu faces the rising sun, 
strikes his temples three times, rubs 
cow-dung ashes on his forehead and 
bows to the sun. 

Sickness in the family is due to 
the anger of the gods, and so a 
sacrifice is offered to the cow or to 


whatever god may be involved. If 
it be a serious illness, the devil- 
dancer is called in, who, after a bit 
of dancing, goes into an ecstasy 
and cries out that the sick man has 
injured a certain god, that is, a 
certain devil, and must offer sacri- 
fice. The sacrifice prepared, the 
devil enters into the devil-dancer 
and, speaking through him, imposes 
a penance of almsgiving upon the 
patient. 

Upon the death of one of the 
family, a fortune teller is consulted 
to ascertain whether the person has 
died at a “good time” or a “bad” 
one. This is of no little significance, 
for should death have come at an in- 
auspicious moment, his spirit will 
remain in the house, and will, with. 
in the next few months, take all 
the other members of the family 
with him through death’s door. 
This may be accomplished in var- 
ious ways. For example, at night 
the spirit may come, knock at the 
door, tramp up and down on the 
roof, call the other members of the 
family by name, and hurl stones 
down upon the roof until everyone 
within has died of fright. Such a 
situation is usually averted, for once 
the fortune teller has made so om- 
inous a pronouncement, the house 


is abandoned. 


I never knew a man in my life who could not bear other men’s misfortunes 


like a Christian.—Pope. 








Catholic Information Society 


On St. Joseph’s Day, 1929, at Nar- 
berth, Pennsylvania, was launched 
a movement by a group of men to 
enlighten their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors on the true nature of Catholic 
doctrine. From a restricted but well- 
conceived beginning, the movement 
spread until at present it embraces 
63 branch societies in cities through- 
out the country, and supplies ma- 
terial for many Catholic periodicals. 
This material is in the form of 
pamphlets whose captions sparkle 
with ingenuity and appeal. 

The work of a Catholic Informa- 
tion Society is intimate and per- 
sonal. It appeals directly to the 
party concerned. It brings to the 
seekers of truth pamphlets which 
explain the doctrines of the Church 
under titles so appealing that they 
irresistibly impel the reader to see 
what the body of the pamphlet 
contains. The pamphlets are brief 
and couched in simple terms. They 
tell what Catholics do believe rather 
than what they do not believe. But 
before any pamphlets are sent, a 
letter is mailed to each person ex- 
plaining what the group as Catho- 
lic neighbors propose to do. “We, 
your Catholic neighbors propose to 
give you in a brief, courteous and 
interesting manner the inside story 


By NARBERTH 
Condensed from Truth 


of the Faith we love. From now 
on, with your permission, we shall 
send you monthly a little neighbor 
to neighbor message, each one ex- 
plaining frankly some belief or prac- 
tice which is widely mis-understood 
or not known.” The letter asks as a 
favor, that the recipient read the 
pamphlets. There is no other inten- 
tion in the message than to en- 
courage good-will. 

That the methods adopted 
brought results is evident from the 
many letters and inquiries received. 
Due to the educational and informa- 
tive nature of the work of this so- 
ciety, results are difficult to tabu- 
late. The work is decidedly educa- 
tional—a steady drive—to put the 
Catholic case across in an accept- 
able way, to gain the confidence of 
non-Catholics, to give them one bit 
of true information every month, to 
keep them Catholic conscious at all 
times. Undoubtedly the ground is 
being cultivated and the seeds sown, 
and conversions are bound to be the 
reward of this work. There is no 
doubt that the Narberth movement 
will have a country-wide spread as 
priests and willing lay-men become 
better acquainted with it. It merits 
the investigation of all who have 
the interest of the church at heart. 
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(Catholic Books of (Current Interest 


Belloc, Hilaire. The Crisis of Civilization. New York: Fordham. $2.50. 
Tracing the development of culture from the Graeco-Roman Empire 
through the Middle Ages, the Reformation, and our present day Com- 
munism, the author concludes that, if our present civilization is to survive, 
Catholic philosophy must be accepted. The book is a series of lectures 
delivered at Fordham University from February to May, 1937. 
@ 


Gilson, Etienne. The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. New York: Sheed. 
$5. 
Following a brief biographical sketch of the Saint, the author gives a 
close analysis of the philosophy of St. Bonaventure. Contrasting the 
philosophy of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, the author definitely states 
the saint’s positon within Scholasticism. 
e 


Mourret, Fernand. History of the Catholic Church. St. Louis: Herder. $4. 

The third translated volume covering the period of the early middle 
ages, from the Fall of Rome to the end of the tenth century. The three 
sections of the volume are: the Papacy, the Church among the Barbarians, 
the Holy Roman Empire. 


e 
Tigar, Clement. Edmund Lester, S. J. (1866-1934). New York: Long- 


mans. $1.50. 
An associate presents an interesting account of the life of the founder 
of the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament and of Osterley, the famous house 


of studies. 
e 


Schroeder, Rev. H. J. Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils. St 
Louis: Herder. $6. 

A scholarly volume in which is presented an historical sketch of each 
Council from Nicea to the Fifth Lateran, followed by a digest of the 
decree, the decree itself, and a commentary. 

Stratmann, Franziskus, O. P. The Church and War. New York: Sheed. 
$1.50. 

A definite, authoritative account of the moral question of war pre- 
sented by a Catholic historian. ‘This is a new edition of the work which 
appeared in 1929. 

e 
Hackett, J. P. Shaw-George Versus Bernard. New York: Sheed. $2. 

The fundamental philosophy of the English dramatist and the disas- 
trous consequences which his ideas have had upon modern life are 
brilliantly presented by the author. 














